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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

nr^HE  present  volume  forms  the  second  issue  of  a  series 
-*-  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  unique  and  rare  books 
in  the  possession  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

The  series  is  to  be  known  as  "The  John  Rylands 
Facsimiles ",  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this 
prefatory  note,  to  recall  the  considerations  which  led  up 
to  the  undertaking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  preserved  in 
this  library,  there  are  a  number  of  works,  particularly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Hitherto,  many  of  these  works  have  been  accessible 
only  to  students  in  Manchester,  because  the  only  known 
copies  are  to  be  found  here. 

With  a  view  to  render  these  texts  more  readily 
accessible  to  students  beyond  Manchester,  and  also  in  order 
to  avert  the  disaster  and  loss  to  scholarship  involved  in 
the  destruction  by  fire  or  otherwise  of  unique  and  rare 
literary  treasures  of  this  importance,  when  they  have  not 
been  multiplied  by  means  of  reproduction,  the  Governors 
of  the  library  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  this 
series  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more 
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interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  rarer  books  and  prints 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians. 

The  volumes  will  consist  of  minutely  accurate  facsimiles 
of  the  works  selected,  preceded  by  short  bibliographical 
introductions. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  issue  of  each  work  to  five 
hundred  copies.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  will  be 
reserved  for  distribution  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
world;  the  remainder  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

The  Governors  of  the  library  desire  to  record  their 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Percy  E.  Newbery,  and  to 
Professor  Henry  C.  Wyld  for  so  generously  undertaking 
to  contribute  the  bibliographical  and  philological  introduc- 
tions, which  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  volume. 

To  the  Controller  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  the 
Governors  are  also  indebted  for  his  kind  interest  and 
co-operation  in  its  production. 

HENRY   GUPPY. 

The  John  Rylands  Library, 
jlpril^  1 910. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  tract  here  reproduced  in  facsimile  is  believed  to 
be  the  sole  surviving  copy  of  Dives  PragmaticuSy  "  the 
great  Marchaunt  man,"  a  child's  book  printed  in  the  year 
1563.  This  copy  is  mentioned  by  Ritson  ^  in  1802,  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Roxburghe  Library  in  1 8 1 2  it  was  bought 
by  Dibdin  ^  for  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  Lord 
Spencer,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  the  John  Rylands 
Library  in  1892. 

In  1875  it  was  reprinted  by  H.  Huth  in  his  Fugitive 
Tracts^^  of  which  work  fifty  copies  were  issued  for  "private 
circulation  ".  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  Introductory  Notices 
to  these  tracts  (p.  xviii)  gives  the  following  appreciation 
of  the  little  book  from  a  bibliographical  and  literary  point 
of  view.  "  We  are  desirous,"  he  says,  "  of  guarding  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  against  an  overstatement  of  the 
importance  or  rarity  of  any  of  the  items  forming  part 
of  this  collection,  but  we  believe  that  we  do  not  exceed 
the  truth  in  saying  that  the  production  now  under  notice 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  die  entire  range  of 

^  B'tbl.  Poeiica,  1802,  p.  285. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  John^  Duke  of  Roxburghe^  arranged 
by  G.  and  W.  Nicol,  London,  181 2,  No.  3312.  Cf.  Dibdin,  Library 
Companion^  Preface,  p.  xiv,  footnote. 

^  Tract  No.  XXI.  A  few  extracts  from  Huth's  edition  are  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Field  in  The  Child  and  his  Book,  London,  1891,  pp.  182-4. 
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early  English  Literature.  ...  In  every  sense  it  is  unique  ; 
and  many  of  the  allusions  and  illustrations  are  truly 
valuable.  Probably  there  was  scarcely  an  article  in  use  at 
the  period,  which  is  not  to  be  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus." 

The  tract  itself  is  a  quarto  of  eight  leaves  "  imprinted  ** 
in  black  letter,  "  at  London  in  Aldersgate  strete  by 
Alexander  Lacy,  dwellyng  beside  the  Well " ;  the 
following  entry  referring  to  it  is  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Stationers'  Hall  ^  for  1562-3  : — 

"  Recevyd  of  Alexandre  Lace  for  his  lycense  for 
pryntinge  of  a  book  intituled  Dives  Pragmaticus  very 
pretye  for  children  &c.  iiij.d." 

On  the  title-page  the  little  book  is  stated  to  be  specially 
intended  for  children,  and  the  running  title  throughout 
the  pages  is  "  The  names  of  all  kynd  of  wares  ".  In  the 
Preface  the  author  calls  up  the  men  of  all  professions, 
trades,  and  occupations  by  name  to  come  and  buy  of 
Dives  Pragmaticus^  "  the  great  Marchaunt  man,"  to  the  end 
that  the  children  may  learn  to  read  and  write  their 
designations,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  wares  and 
implements.  The  work  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  a  child's 
spelling-book.  The  idea  of  summoning  together  persons 
of  all  trades  and  callings  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
author  by  a  quaint  doggerel  entitled  Cocke  LoreWs  Bote^ 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  1515-^ 

^  Arbcr,  i.  207. 

^  A  copy  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Thomas  Newbery,^  the  author  of  our  tract,  was  a 
member  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  London  from 
Berkshire  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;2  he  is  pro- 
bably to  be  identified  with  Thomas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "Master  of  the  Printing  House",  Ralph 
Newbery.3      At    the    time    this    tract   was   written    the 

^  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  he  is  identified  with  a  London  publisher 
of  the  same  name  who  printed  in  i  5  80  y^  Brief e  Homily  .  .  .  made  to  be 
used  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  that  tract  bears  on  the  title-page 
the  name  not  of  Thomas,  but  of  "  Ralph  Newberie  dwelling  in  Fleet  Streete 
a  little  above  the  Conduit.     An.  Dom.  1580". 

'^  See  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls.  John  de  Newbury  "of  Berks  and 
Redyng"  was  Attorney  of  Queen  Phillipa  from  1331-50.  The  later 
records  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  Berkshire  Wills,  printed  for 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (1892-3),  which  cover  the  period  from 
1530  to  1644;  in  the  Parish  Registers  of  Waltham  St.  Lawrence 
(unpublished)  from  1 5 59-1 760 ;  and  in  Dorset  Wills  of  the  Consistory 
and  Archdeaconary  Courts  from  1662-1785. 

^  Ralph  Newbery  (bom  1 535)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  publishers 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  printing 
and  publishing  from  1 560-1 603.  Among  the  works  issued  by  him  were 
Hakluyt's  Travels,  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  Hollinshead's  Chronicles,  and  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs.  In  1 583  he  was  Warden,  and  in  1 598  and  again  in 
1 601  Master,  of  the  Stationers'  Company:  he  was  also  Master  of  the 
Printing  House  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  (genealogy  in  Royal 
College  of  Arms).  His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  the  probable  author  of  our 
tract,  is  mentioned  in  his  Will  (H.  R.  Plomer,  Abstracts  from  the  Wills 
of  English  Printers  and  Stationers  from  I492-1630,  London,  1903, 
pp.  39-40).  An  uncle,  John  N.,  after  many  years  spent  travelling  in  the 
East  {Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  II.  p.  I4II,  and  Hakluyt's  Travels,  II.  i.  p. 
245),  was  in  1583  entrusted  with  letters  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  to 
Zelabdim  Echebar  (Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul)  and  to  the  King  of  China, 
and  in  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Worshipful 
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Newber)'s  were  busily  engaged  in  publishing  from  their 
house  in  Fleet  Street  "  a  little  above  the  Conduit ",  and 
with  a  few  short  intermissions  they  continued  in  the 
printing  business  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  later  Newberys 
have  also  been  especially  identified  with  children's  books. 
John  Newbery,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
described  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  ^he  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
as  "  the  Philanthropic  Bookseller  of  St.  PauFs  Churchyard 
who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children.^  He 
called  himself  their  friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind." 

Alexander  Lacy,  the  printer,  is  described  in  the  Rolls 

Company  of  English  Merchants  for  the  Levant,  1592,  John  Newberle  is 
named  as  the  first  EngHshman  who  had  "  discovered  "  the  land  route  via 
Balsara  and  Ormuz  to  the  East  Indies  (Hakluyt,  Travels^  II.  i.  p.  247). 
His  son,  John  (mentioned  in  Ralph's  will),  lived  at  the  Ball  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  was  a  Stationer  and  Publisher  from  1 594-1 603  (Arber, 
iii.  163,  228).  From  1616  to  1634  Nathaniel  Newbery  was  publishing  in 
London,  and  his  printing-house  was  continued  by  his  son,  another  Nathaniel, 
till  1653,  and  by  Thomas  N.,  who  died  in  1 656.  A  William  N.  was  pub- 
lishing from  1685  till  his  death  in  1701.  In  1 713  was  born  the  John  N. 
immortalized  in  The  Vicar  of  Wahejield  and  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  IdJer^ 
1761,  No.  19  (Whirler's  character).  For  his  life  see  J.  C.  Welsh, 
A  Bookseller  of  the  Last  Century^  London,  1885.  He  began  publishing 
in  1743:  after  his  death  in  1770  the  business  was  continued  by  his 
nephew  Francis,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Elizabeth,  and 
then  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Harris,  who  calls  himself  on  his 
books  "Successor  to  E.  Newbery". 

^  For  a  list  of  John  Newbery 's  children's  books  see  the  bibliography 
in  J.  C.  Welsh's  book  mentioned  above. 
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of  the  Stationers'  Hall  ^  as  "  a  citizen  and  stacioner  of 
London  ".  He  was  printing  from  1560  ^  to  1571.^  The 
books  issued  from  his  press  were  for  the  most  part  short 
ballads  and  tracts,  and  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  *  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  once  fined  xij^.  "  for  that  he  printed 
halkttes  which  was  other  mens  copyes". 

P.  E.  N. 

^   Arber,  i.  197.        ^  Ihid,  i.  151.        ^  ll'id,  i.  435.       *  Ihid.  i.  274. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VOCABULARY 

AND  DIALECT  OF  DIVES 

PRAGMATICUS 

BY 

HENRY   CECIL  WYLD. 

I.  General. 

Few  people  at  the  present  day,  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  various  Vocabularies,  Nominales,  and  Dictionaries 

compiled  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 

will   agree   with    Hazlitt's   description,   quoted   by    Mr. 

Newbery,  of  the  little  work  here  reprinted,  that  it  "  is  one 

^f  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of  early  English 

Literature  ".    Still  more  exaggerated  will  appear  the  state- 

nent  of  the  same  writer,  that  "  there  was  scarcely  an  article 

n  use  at  the  period  which  is  not  found  named  in  this  novel 

catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus  ". 

These  catalogues  of  "  goods  "  are  comparatively  common 

n  the  fifteenth    century,  and  the  reader  has  merely  to 

glance  at   their  lists,  often  elaborately  classified,   to  see 

low  very  scrappy  and  incomplete  in  comparison  is  the 

numeration  of  articles  in  Dives  Pragmaticus.     In  addition 

o   the  Vocabularies,   &c.,  the   evidence    of  Wills,   and 

Inventories  of  household  effects  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 

:eenth  centuries,  which  make  mention  of  furniture,  kitchen 

itensils,  plate,  glass,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  in  great 
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AND  DIALECT  OF  DIVES 

PRAGMATICUS 

BY 

HENRY   CECIL  WYLD. 

I.  General. 

Few  people  at  the  present  day,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  various  Vocabularies,  Nominales,  and  Dictionaries 
compiled  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
will  agree  with  Hazlitt's  description,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Newbery,  of  the  little  work  here  reprinted,  that  it  "  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of  early  English 
Literature  ".  Still  more  exaggerated  will  appear  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  writer,  that  "  there  was  scarcely  an  article 
in  use  at  the  period  which  is  not  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus  ". 
These  catalogues  of  "  goods  "  are  comparatively  common 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  reader  has  merely  to 
glance  at  their  lists,  often  elaborately  classified,  to  see 
how  very  scrappy  and  incomplete  in  comparison  is  the 
enumeration  of  articles  in  Dives  Pragmaticus,  In  addition 
to  the  Vocabularies,  &:c.,  the  evidence  of  Wills,  and 
Inventories  of  household  effects  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  which  make  mention  of  furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  plate,  glass,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  in  great 
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detail,  proves  that  Hazlitt*s  statement  is  based  upon 
complete  ignorance  of  such  sources  of  information  as 
alone  can  enable  a  man  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
relative  value  of  a  work  like  that  before  us.  The  fact 
is  that  the  book  is  one  of  a  common  type  of  compilation, 
and  an  incomplete  one  at  that.  Any  one  who  glances  at 
the  references  and  notes  which  I  have  added  to  the  words 
in  the  Glossary  will  see  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
vocabulary  is  the  ordinary  one  of  the  period,  and,  further, 
that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  for  the  use  of  most  of 
the  words,  both  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  under  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  internal  evidence  that,  in  making 
his  lists,  Thomas  Newbery  made  use  of  other  works  of 
similar  character,  some  of  which  we  still  possess,  but  of 
which  doubdess  as  many  more  have  either  perished,  or 
are  still  lurking  among  the  unclassified  lumber  of  old 
libraries. 

All  these  lists  have,  of  necessity,  a  certain  family  like- 
ness, due  partly  to  the  nature  of  their  contents,  partly 
also  to  the  fact  that  one  was  based  upon  another.  Their 
purpose  was  in  some  cases  to  form  an  embryo  Latin- 
English  Dictionary — of  this  the  Promptonum  and  the 
Catholicon  are  the  finest  and  fullest  examples  of  their 
period — the  fifteenth  century.  Others  were  not  only 
Glossaries  of  Latin  and  English  words,  but  also  had  the 
laudable  object  which  inspires  Thomas  Newbery,  of 
instructing  the  young  in  the  names  of  Trades,  Professions, 
Ranks,  and  common  objects  of  daily  life  in   their  own 
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tongue.  Newbery's  lists  are  very  slight  compared  with 
many  others,  but  they  are  rhymed  and  therefore  easy  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  they  are  pervaded  by  a  certain 
vein  of  coarse  humour,  which  even  to-day  may  still 
provoke  a  smile. 

As    examples    of   this    humorous    quality,   one    may 
instance  : — 

Drippyng  pannes,  pot  hookes,  ould  Cats  and  Kits  ; 
And  preaty  fine  dogs,  without  fleas  or  nits.       23. 

Axes  for  Butchers,  and  fine  glasses  for  wyues : 
Medecines  for  Rats  to  shorten  their  lyues,  &c.      27. 

As  examples  of  the  indebtedness  of  our  compiler  to 
others  of  his  trade,  I  take  a  few  verses  at  random  from 
DiveSy  and  compare  them  with  some  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  vocabularies  reprinted  by  Wright- Wlilcker.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  argue  that  Newbery  made  his  lists  from 
the  identical  vocabularies  quoted,  but  from  others  of 
a  similar  character,  in  which  the  same  association  of 
objects  occurs.  In  a  Nominale  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  find  "  a  nabse  ",  and  in  the  line  next  but  one  below  it 
"  a  primer ",  cp.  W. W.  719.  40  and  42  ;  in  verse  4  of 
Dives  we  have  "  Primers  and  abces'' :  in  the  same  Nominale 
we  have  "  a  home  ",  "  a  pener'\  ^^ ynke'\  cp.  W.W.  682.  14, 
15,  16  ;  in  verse  4  of  Newbery  we  find — "/  haue  inke 
paper  and  pennes^  to  lode  with  a  harge^  Inke  JiomeSy  and 
pennours ",  &c.  The  resemblance  could  hardly  be  closer  if 
the  author  had  been  versifying  this  very  Nominale.  In 
a  sixteenth-century  Pictorial  Vocabulary  we  find  "  a  fold- 
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stake'\  and  immediately  after  ^'aherdylle  "  ;  in  verse  28  of 
Dives  we  get  "  hardels  and  stakes  ". 

In  a  Latin  Metrical  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  the  English  words  written  below  the  Latin,  we 
find  (W.W.  p.  626)  the  following  lists  of  English 
words  in  the  order  given : — 

(i)  "brasyn  potte  posnette  cawdrune  brondyre  fryyn 
panne  panne  or  pot." 

(2)  "  Sawsesere  spone  coop  pece  salte." 

(3)  "  basin  lauere,"  &c. 

With  these  cp.  Newbery,  verse  19— "Fyne  Saultes, 
spoones,  and  trenchers",  &c.  ;  21  — 

«  I  haue  platters  dyshes,  sawcers  and  candlesticks, 
ChaflFers,  lauers,  towels,  and  fine  tricks : 
Possenets  fryeng  pannes,"  &c. 
Other  examples  might  be   cited,  but  the  above  are, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  author  made  use  of 
contemporary  lists  very  similar  to  his  own  and  to  those 

I  have  quoted.  ^     . 

As  for  the  comparative  copiousness  of  Newbery  s  m- 
ventories,  I  may  mention  that  the  fifteenth-century 
Nominale  above  quoted  contains,  among  many  other 
groups  of  words,  about  169  names  of  trades,  68  names  of 
domestic  animals,  70  names  of  birds,  47  »^ames  of  spices, 
220  names  of  household  properties  and  things  connected 
with  the  household,  besides  a  special  list  of  names  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  the  house  itself,  and  65 
names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
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II.  Grammatical  Forms. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  one  writing  as  late  as  1563, 
in  the  Standard  or  Literary  form  of  English,  should 
wobble  as  much  as  Newbery  does  in  the  verbal  forms  of 
the  plural.  We  have  the  following  typically  Southern 
plurals — occupieth  Pref.  91  ;  doeth  Pref.  9,  30,  34,  49  ; 
visiteth  Pref.  89.  The  archaic  form  gone  of  the  Midland 
PL  Pres.  occurs  verse  32  ;  and  the  Northern  PI.  makes 
occurs  verse  28,  and  powles  and  pylles  verse  66,  In  the 
other  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  the  normal 
Midland  PL  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  any  ending 
at  all — from  Middle  English  -en. 

An  archaic  inflected  infinitive,  to  doone^  is  found  Pref. 
no.  The  inflexion  of  substantives  is  normal,  but  we 
may  note  the  weak  PL  hasen  verse  1 1,  and  shoone^  "  shoes," 
verses  35  and  56. 

III.  Phonology. 

The  one  point  of  great  interest  is  the  use  of  the 
typically  Kentish  form  Heeues  verse  13,  "hives,"  which  see 
in  the  Glossary. 

The  forms  geuer^  "giver,"  Pref.  i,  and  hether^  "hither," 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  verse  of  the  poem,  are 
dialectal  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  the  normal  forms 
of  literary  English  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
point  respectively  to  Old  English  geofan  and  heopor. 
These  forms  might  be  either  Kentish  or  Mercian.     Taken 
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in  conjunction  with  Heeues^  which  can  only  be  Kentish, 
one  is  tempted  to  assume  this  origin  for  them,  and  to 
venture  the  guess  that  Newbery  was  at  any  rate  brought 
up  in  Kent. 

A  curious  rhyme,  if  genuine,  is  that  of  hearcy  "  hair," 
with  geare  and  neare^  verse  41.  This  may  point  to  the 
retention  of  M.E.  (Sthn.)  e  ("  open  e  ")  from  an  O.K. 
(Saxon)  ^. 

The  Mod.  Engl,  pronunciations  of  gear  and  near  point 
to  an  O.E.  gery  nery  that  is,  to  non-Saxon  forms.  Mod. 
Engl,  hair  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  : — [a)  it  may  be 
O.E.  (non-Saxon)  ^r  with  the  vowel  subsequently  lowered 
before  r  instead  of  being  raised  to  (f),  or  {h)  it  may  be 
a  retention  of  the  O.E.  (Saxon)  form  har.  The  rhymes  in 
the  text  point  to  a  Southern  or  Saxon  origin  for  all  these 
words.  Other  possible  cases  of  the  survival  of  Saxon  forms 
are  the  vb.  sleape  verse  42,  and  preaty  23.  It  is  dangerous 
to  argue  much  from  sixteenth-century  spellings,  but  the  old 
tense  ^,  which  by  the  time  of  Dives  had  already  been  raised 
to  the  present  day  {i)  sound,  is  almost  invariably  written 
"  ee  "  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ea  being  reserved  for  M.E. 
"  open  e  ",  which  had  not  yet  been  altered.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  sound,  then  sleape  represents  O.E.  (Saxon)  sUpatty 
and  not  slepan  the  ancestor  of  the  Modern  Standard  form. 


IV.  Spelling. 

In  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Newbery 
not  infrequently  alters  the  normal  and  historical  spelling 
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of  words  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  other 
words  with  which  they  rhyme,  and  thus  produce  a 
"  rhyme  for  the  eye  ".  On  this  point  see  the  note  and 
references  under  Burch  in  Glossary.  Other  examples  are 
wasse  instead  of  was  verse  6 1 ,  which  is  supposed  to  rhyme 
with  glasse  and  passe  ;  and  durke  instead  of  derk  or  dark 
verse  1 5,  which  is  used  as  a  rhyme  for  worke  and  'Turke,  It 
was  a  bad  rhyme,  for  although  the  other  two  words  rhymed 
then  as  now,  dark  could  never  have  rhymed  with  them 
in  reality.  Therefore,  Newbery  follows  the  advice  of 
Puttenham,  to  make  an  "  eye-rhyme  "  in  such  cases.  An 
absurd  instance  of  a  sham  spelling  is  Rax^  "  racks,"  verse 
57,  which  rhymes  with  Wax  and  Flax, 

The  M.E.  symbol  3,  which  represented  the  "y-sound", 
occurs  in  RayjenSj  verse  38,  with  the  old  value.  Else- 
where in  the  text  it  is  used  for  the  sound  of  z.  There 
are  several  words  in  Mod.  Engl,  in  which  z  represents 
this  old  sound.  In  capercailzie  it  retains  its  old  sound, 
and  in  Dalzel  it  sometimes  does  still,  when  the  name 
is  pronounced  Dalyel^  but  in  Mackenzie^  originally  written 
for  "  Mackenny  ",  the  influence  of  the  spelling  has  been 
too  strong  for  the  traditional  pronunciation. 

The  spelling  I  aue  for  /  have  in  verse  ^^  may  be  the 
unconscious  phonetic  representation  of  the  natural  pro- 
nunciation, which  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  dropped 
the  aspirate  in  an  unstressed  auxiliary,  just  as  we  now  say 
"  I've  "  (  =  aiv),  or  (ai  3v). 

These  are,  I  believe,  all  the  points  connected  with  the 
language  of  the  text  which  call  for  mention. 
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The  Glossary  contains  such  words  as  are  remarkable 
either  for  being  obsolete  at  the  present  time,  or  for  being 
early  examples  of  words  or  phrases  now  in  use. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  such  works  as 
Hor man's  Vulgaria^  Huloet's  Ahcedarium^  and  Baret's 
Aheariey  in  writing  the  notes  in  the  Glossary. 

H.  C.  W. 

Liverpool,  April,  1910. 
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abces,  Primers  and.  4.  The  interesting  form  "a  nabse",  =  an  abc,  occurs 
in  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale.     W.W.  719.  40. 

Aglets  for  Kynges.  9.  Tag  of  a  lace.  Vromipt.  ^^ aglet — acus";  Palsgrave, 
"  Agglet  of  a  lace  or  poynt — also  bracelet."  Cp.  Levins,  86.  23, 
"  Aglette  bracteolum  "  ;  cp.  also  Wheatley's  note  in  Manipulus,  p.  34I, 
in  which  he  quotes  Huloet,  "  Aglet  or  lyttle  plate." 

Al blades.      56.      Perhaps  a  form  of  arbalest. 

Aundyrons.  23.  Fire-dog.  Not  a  corruption  of  ^j«^zro«,  but  genuine 
M.E.  word  from  O.F.  andier,  Late  Lat.  anderius.  Cp.  Prompt. 
aundirin.  In  fifteenth-century  vocabularies  the  word  is  common  in 
various  forms.  The  following  are  all  taken  from  W.W.  aundyre  623. 
13  ;  anvTidyrn  728.  8  ;  awndyren  657.  8;  andire  564.  5  and  590.  33  ; 
and  lastly  in  the  form  handyrn  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab.  770.  2. 

Bee  heeues.  13.  (Rhymes  with  theues  and  sleues.)  Beehives.  See 
below  under  Heeues, 

Beetyls  and  wedges.  28.  "Bittle"  or  heavy  wooden  mallet.  The 
association  with  "  wedges  "  shows  that  the  word  is  used  precisely  with 
the  modem  sense.  The  O.K.  forms  are  h'letl  and  hetl.  The  latter, 
non-W.Sax.  form,  is  the  ancestor  of  modern  ^''beetle^\  while  the  former  is 
perhaps  that  of  "bittle".  The  word  is  related  to  "  beat  ",  and  we  may 
assume  a  primitive  *bautiL  "  No  season  to  hedge,  get  beetle  and  wedge," 
Tusser,  No.  20,  v.  i,  p.  59. 

Billemennt.  9.  "  Habiliment."  Forms  with  and  without  h-  existed  in 
M.E.  The  above  represents  a  form  abillement.  For  the  loss  of  the  initial 
a-  from  such  a  form  cp.  Poticary  below,  and  such  M.E.  forms  as  pistil 
"epistle",  and  postel  "apostle".  Billaments  occurs  in  the  Ballad  of 
Younge  Andrew,  1.  66,  Percy  Folio  MS.,  Vol.  II,  p.  330. 

Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "  Block  cleavers."  ,5/7/?/  =  "  tedula"  occurs  in 
Prompt.  ",For  charcole  and  sea  cole,  as  also  for  thacke,  for  till  wood 
and  billet^  as  yeerlie  ye  lack."     Tusser,  No.  53.  12,  p.  119. 

Billits,  beetyls  and  wedges  that  good  billits  makes.  28.  "Block  of 
wood,"  cp.  preceding  word  and  Beetyls  above. 

Biskit.  37.  Cp.  "cheese  with  fruite  on  the  table  set,  with  Biskettes 
or  Carowayes"  in  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  1557,  see  Babees  Book, 
&€.,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  343,  11.  388-9. 
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Boultel.  26.  Apparently  related  to  bolt,  "sift,"  from  O.F.  bulter. 
Halliwell  has  Bultle^  "  bran — North."  The  context  suggests  that  this  is 
the  sense  in  the  text.  Bulte^  "sift,"  is  a  common  word  in  M.E.  and 
Early  Modern  EngHsh.  Cp.  CathoHcon ;  also  in  fifteenth-century 
vocabulary,  W.W.  663.  31.  Bolted^  "sifted,"  Tusser,  No.  67,  v.  2, 
p.  152.  Bultyng  cloth  is  also  common  ;  cp.  CathoHcon  and  Wheatley's 
note;  also  W.W.  663.  25,  bulte  cloth.  The  word  Bultel  is  mentioned 
by  Wheatley,  CathoHcon,  p.  47,  from  J.  de  Garlande,  to  which  I  cannot 
refer  direct.  Cp.  also  Chaucer — "  But  I  ne  can  not  bulte  it  to  the  bren," 
Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  420. 

Bowgets  and  bottels.  29.  A  kind  of  leathern  bag  or  portmanteau. 
Halliwell  quotes  Elyot,  ^^  hlppopera,  z  mAe  ov  bouget'^  The  Modern 
form  is  budget.  Bottels  in  this  connexion  obviously  means  receptacles  of 
leather.     Cp.  also  Levins,  86.  25,  "A  Bouget^  scriviolum." 

Bowyers.  Pref.  99.  "  Bow-makers."  Cp.  boivere^  W.W.,  bowiares 
R.  of  Glos.,  54 1,  cit.  Strat.-Bradley.  Reference  also  in  HalHwell. 
"  Arcuarius,  a  bonvyer  "  occurs  in  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  fifteenth 
century,  W.W.  566.  23. 

Brembils,  fine  shuttels,  &c.  43.  Brembel,  brimbel,  brimhil  are  M.E. 
forms  of  "bramble",  O.E.  bremel^  but  this  makes  little  sense  in  associa- 
tion with  "fine  shuttels". 

Broyderers.  Pref.  67.  Bro'iderer  occurs  Prompt,  and  in  WyclifFe, 
2  Kings  xxi.  19,  see  Strat.-Bradley.  The  usual  M.E.  form  of  the  verb 
is  brouden,  and  the  sb.  broivderie  occurs  WyclifFe,  Exodus  xxviii.  39. 
"  Broderer  acufrictor  "  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W.  562.  2. 

Bunnes,  simnels,  &c.  31.  An  early  example  of  this  word.  See  its 
etymology  in  Skeat's  Concise  Etym.  Diet.  Skeat  gives  example  from 
Minsheu,  which  is  considerably  later  than  our  text.  An  example 
practically  contemporary  with  our  text  is  from  Russell's  Book  of 
Nurture,  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  1.  211,  "no  loof  ne  bunne,"  &c. 

Burch  rhymes  with  Church  and  lurch.  58.  The  tree.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  speUing  is  altered  from  the  normal  birch  on  account  of  the 
words  with  which  it  rhymes.  It  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  change  spelling  in  order  to  make  a  "  rhyme  for  the  eye  "  as  well  as  for 
the  ear.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  in  Tottel's  Miscellany,  and 
hundreds  in  Spenser's  poems.  Cf.  the  advice  on  this  point  given  by 
Puttenham  in  the  Arte  of  Poesie,  pp.  94-5,  in  Arber's  Reprint.  See 
remarks  under  Wh'tght  below.  The  spelling  burche  occurs  W.W.  cit. 
Strat.-Bradley. 

Burrall  glasse.     61.     This  stands  for  berell,  "  beryl,"  the  precious  stone, 
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but  is  also  applied  to  a  fine  kind  of  glass  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Cp.  Way's  note  in  Prompt,  p.  32,  and  Tymms's  note  in  Bury 
W.  and  I.,  p.  247.  John  Baret  of  Bury  in  I463  leaves  "to  my 
maistresse  Clopton,  a  spoon  of  berel  harneysed  and  garnysshed  with 
silvir  and  ovir  gilt ",  and  he  mentions  two  other  spoons  of  here!  or  bereel. 
Cp.  also  Levins,  124.  12,  ^^  Beril,  cristal,  glossum,"  Palsgrave  has 
"  ^^rfl/ fyne  glass — beril".  As  regards  spelling  cp.  "my  best  sylver 
salt  with  the  Cover  havinge  a  borrall  in  the  bottome "  in  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  I44. 

Camericke.  8.  "Cambrick";  named  from  the  town  of  Kameriik 
(Skeat). 

Cappers.  50.  "Cap-makers."  Occurs,  according  to  Halliwell,  in 
Chester  Plays,  1.4;  also  in  Minsheu  and  Miegl.  The  word  doubtless 
survives  in  the  family  name  Capper,  which  is  thus  a  trade  name  like  Baker, 
Brewer,  Taylor,  &c.  Bardsley,  Engl,  and  Welsh  Surnames,  gives 
examples  of  the  name  le  Capper e  in  Oxford  as  early  as  1 273. 
Palsgrave    has    "Capper — bonnettier". 

Carders.  Pref.  64.  In  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale  Carder  is  given 
under  the  heading  Nomina  Artificum  Mulierum  as  the  English  of 
Carpetrix.  Cp.  W.W.  692.  32.  Levins  has  "to  CardevJoX,  carminare, 
pectere  ",  30  A.     Palsgrave  has  "  Carder  of  wolle — cardevr  ". 

Cases  for  Crabs,  Creuesses,  and  Cranes.  62.  Levins  has  "ye  Case 
of  a  bo  we,  casa,  theca",  36.  35. 

Cearces.  26.  "Sieves.**  Halliwell  has  '-'' Searcer,  a  fine  sieve;  a 
strainer".  Cotgrave  has  Searce,  "  Sas,  tamis,  An  extraordinary  fine 
scarce,  cicobrin."     Levins  has  "a  Cearce,  incemiculum  ",  211.  7. 

Chaffers.  21.  A  kind  of  stove  (?)  or  chafing-dish.  Cp.  Chafvr, 
"  calefactorium  ",  Prompt.  Cotgrave  has  C^^r,  "  coquemart."  The 
will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury  mentions  "a  litell  chafour  with  a  veyl  and 
lid  of  laton",  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  23. 

Cheape.  "Fyrst  cheape  and  then  bye."  22.  Halliwell  gives  under 
cheapen  "to  ask  the  price  of  anything"  on  the  authority  of  Hey  wood's 
Edw.  IV  (p.  66),  "  I  see  you  come  to  cheap  and  not  to  buy."  Also 
Palsgrave,  "  I  cheape,  1  demaunde  the  price  of  a  thing  that  I  would  buy." 
This  is  clearly  the  sense  in  the  text.  Later  cheapen  meant  to  beat  down 
the  price,  cf.  Bailey's  Dictionary.  Halliwell's  passage  shows  the 
sixteenth-century  usage.  Cotgrave  has  "To  cheapen,  barguigner,  mar- 
chander,  demander  le  prix  ". 
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Christen.  Pref.  25.  Cristen  is  the  regular  O.  and  M.E.  form  of 
Christian^  generally  used  adjectivally. 

Clarkes.  Pref  46.  Note  spelling,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  family 
name,  though  it  represents  the  type  of  pronunciation  from  which  the 
Modern  English  polite  pronunciation  is  derived.  The  modern  spelling 
clerk  really  represents  a  pronunciation  to  rhyme  with  lurk. 

Clyme  (ob.).  73.  Halliwell  gives  "  to  call  or  challenge"  under  cFtmy  but 
gives  no  reference. 

Clyuers,  Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "Wood-chopper"  or  "splitter"; 
form  of  cleaver.  Halliwell  has  "  Oliver,  a  chopping-knife  ",  as  a  modern 
dialect  word  ("  East ").    Cp.  also  Levins,  "  to  Clyffe,  scindere,"  1 1 7.  30. 

Collers  Seles.  34.  Halliwell  has  "  Seels,  the  wooden  exterior  of  the 
collar  of  a  cart-harness  ".  This  is  evidently  our  word,  as  a  reference  to 
v.  34  will  show.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  there  is  no  precise 
form  in  O.  or  M.E.  recorded  from  which  the  modern  word  could  come. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  O.E.  sdgol^  "  rod,'^  "cudgel,'*  and  there  is 
M.H.G.  seigely  "  rung  of  a  ladder."  We  might  assume  primitive  *saigil^ 
O.E.  *s^gel,  *s^l in  the  sense  of  "  strip,  spar",  &c.  This  would  give 
our  form.  Promptorium  has  "  Sel,  horsharneys."  Cp.  also  Mayhew's 
note.     Palsgrave,  "  scale,  horse  harnesse." 

Costardmongers,  that  by  the  way  go.  Pref.  80.  The  early  form  of 
"  costermonger  ",  really  an  apple-seller.  Skeat  suggests  O.F.  coste,  "rib 
— the  ribbed  fruit";  monger  is  O.E.  mangere,  "merchant."  Cotgrave 
has  "  costard  pomme  Apple  ",  and  "  costardmonger  fructier  ".  Palsgrave, 
**  Costardmonger^ — fruyctier." 

Countours.  1 7.  Probably  a  kind  of  table  ;  cp.  '•'  my  countyr  stondyng 
in  the  new  hall  "  in  the  will  of  Anne  Baret,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  98. 
Cp.  also  "  a  tabyl  called  a  countor  "  in  Prompt. 

Crackenel ;  cakes,  loaues  and.  3 1 .  An  early  example  of  the  word. 
Minsheu  has  "  Cracknel,  a  kind  of  cake,  and  baked  hard  so  that  it  makes 
a  noise  when  you  break  it"  ;  Cotgrave,  "  A  cracknel,  craquelin,  gauffre." 
Also  in  Boorde*s  Breuyary  (l  552),  ''''  cracknelles,  symnelles  and  all  maner 
of  crustes."  Cp,  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  &c.,  ed.  Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S.,  p.  80.      Palsgrave,  '''' Crackenell — craquelin." 

Creuesses,  cases  for.  62.  The  old  form  of  the  word  which  was  later 
altered  to  crayfish.  The  M.E.  form  is  crevis  (Strat.-Bradley)  from  O.F. 
escrevisse^  crev'tsse.  Minsheu  gives  Creuisse,  Craifish,  or  Crab.  Levins, 
"  A  Creuisse,  fish,  cammarees,"  1 43.  28.  Palsgrave,  "  Creves  a  fysshe  — 
ecreuice." 

Crewell.      16.      "Thin  worsted  yam.     Origin  unknown,"  Skeat. 
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Crotches  to  buyld  vp  a  Bower.  26.  "Crutches  poles."  Halliwell 
gives  ''crotch,  a  ci-utch  ".  Cp.  Tusser,  "  Give  charge  to  the  hewers 
(that  many  things  mars)  to  hew  out  for  crotches^  for  poles  and  for  spars." 
Tusser,  No.  35,  v.  16,  p.  79. 

Cubbords.  i  7.  Note  the  spelling,  which  shows  the  pronunciation  to 
have  been  like  that  of  the  present  day  as  regards  cub-  for  cup-.  The 
form  cuphord  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Allit.  P.  1 44O,  cit. 
Strat.- Bradley.  The  spelling  cuhhorde  occurs  p.  1 51  of  Bury  W.  and  I. 
in  the  will  of  I  558  of  Andrew  Cranewise. 

Cumfects.  37.  "Comfits,  sweetmeats."  An  etymological  spelling. 
O.F.  Confit ;  cp.  confect-'ion-er,  &c.  Palsgrave,  "  Comfyte  swcte  spyce — 
confite."  Cp.  also  Russell's  Book  of  Nurture  (fifteenth  century),  Babees 
Book,  p.  122,  "  Careaway  in  row^/f ." 

Gunnies.  40.  "Rabbits."  Palsgrave,  " Co«y a beest—conin."  Comes, 
Tusser,  No.  63,  v.  10,  p.  142. 

Delyght.  Pref.  30.  The  sixteenth-century  spelling  for  M.E.  delite. 
The  -gh  has  no  historical  justification,  and  was  apparently  added  to  make 
an  "  eye-rhyme  "  with  such  words  as  right^  mighty  &c.  The  spelling  is 
common  in  the  works  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  Spenser,  and  their  contem- 
poraries.     See  note  under  Burch  above  on  alterations  of  spelling. 

Deuyne.  2.  Evidently  "  divinity  "  here.  Halliwell  attributes  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  to  Chaucer,  but  gives  no  reference.  Skeat's 
Glossary  of  Chaucer's  works  gives  no  indication  of  this  usage. 

Deuyse,  vb.  set  forth,  show.     Pref.  66.     A  common  use  in  Chaucer. 

Dizsours  or  Di^sours.  46.  Minsheu  has  '•^  Disard^  a  doltish  or  foolish 
fellow".  Cotgrave,  "^/zzar^/lourdant".  Levins  has  "A  jDyz^r/,  player, 
histrio  ",  82.  39.  Palsgrave  has  the  form  of  the  text,  "  D'tssar  a  scoffer 
— saigefol." 

Estrich  fethers.  I4.  "Ostrich."  In  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century  occurs  "  Fungus,  a  ffynch,  vel  an  Estrich  secundum 
quosdam."     See  W.W.  585.  22. 

Fannes.  28.  Evidently  winnowing  fans.  Tusser  in  his  list  of  barn 
requisites  has  "  flaile,  strawforke  and  rake,  with  a  fan  that  is  strong," 
No.  17?  V.  I,  p.  35  ;  thus  giving  practically  the  same  series  of  articles  as 
Newbery. 

Fetherbed  dryuers.  Pref.  82.  Apparently  a  recognized  trade.  The 
fifteenth -century  Nominale  gives  among  women's  trades,  "  siccatrix,  a 
dryster."      W.W.  692.  34. 

Fillets.  13.  Minsheu,  " /7//^/ or  Haire-lace  "  ;  Cotgrave,  "  Fronteau, 
fillet  frontlet,  forehead  cloth."     Cp.  also  front/et  below. 
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Flaskets.    24.    Levins  has  ''A  Flasket^  lintearium,  viminaceum  ",  86.  33. 

Fletchers.    Pref.  99.    Boyers,  Fl.—  ''  arrow-makers.*'     Catholicon  has 

"a  Fletcher,  flectarius,  plectarius  ".      Palsgrave,  ''^  Flecker — artiller." 

Fruntlet.  13.  Minsheu  has  '"''Frontlet  or  fronstall  of  a  woman's  fore- 
head".    Palsgrave,  ''"Frontlet — fronteau." 

Furbushers.  Pref.  79.  "  Clauers  of  Armour."  A  recognized  trade. 
Cp.  "  eruginator,  2iforbushere^\  among  the  trades,  in  a  vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  W.W.  652.  I4.  The  proper  name  Frohisher  is  of 
this  origin.  It  also  occurs  as  Furh'isher^  and  Furhtshaiv.  Cp.  Bardsley, 
Engl,  and  Welsh  Surnames.  He  cites  "  Thomas  le  Furh'tsur  "  in  a 
Yorkshire  document  of  1 3 79.  Levins  has  "to  Frubbish,  fricando 
polire",  1 44.  20. 

Fustien  of  Napell.  8.  "  Fusty an^  cloth,  or  fusteyn,"  Prompt.  Catholicon 
has  '■^Fustian  fuscotinctum  ".  Levins,  "  /ttj//o«  gossopiurum,"  165.  20. 
Palsgrave,  "  Fustyan — futaine." 

Geare.     Pref.  52.     "Outfit."     Palsgrave,  "  G^r^  clothing— abillemens." 
Geuer.     Pref.  I.      Palsgrave  has  this  form  of  the  word  in  ^'' gevyng  over 
a  thyng  ". 

Grayne,  cloth  of  7.  Dyed  cloth.  Chaucer  has  in  greyn — "  So  depe 
in  grey  n  he  dyed  his  coloures,"  Squieres  Tale,  51 1,  which  Skeat  interprets 
"of  a  fast  colour".  See  Greyn  in  Glossary  of  Skeat's  large  edition. 
Palsgrave  has  "  Grayne  to  dye  with  whan  it  is  poudre — pastel ". 

Graynes,  long  pepper  and.  38.  Palsgrave,  "  Graynes  spyce — graine  de 
paradis  "  ;  cp.  also  Russell's  recipe  for  making  Ypocras  in  Babees  Book, 
p.  126,  "  Graynes  of  paradise,"  1.  137  ;  also  same  page,  1.  I4I,  "  Graynes  ^ 
gynger,  long  pepur,"  &c. 

Gyrt  webbes  and  Gyrtes.  45.  "Girth-webs  and  girths"  is  a  familiar 
combination  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.      See  N.  E.  D. 

Halfehakes.  31.  Catholicon,  p.  i  70,  has  "  an  ^^7^^  bidens  ".  See  also 
Herrtage's  note.  Levins  has  "An  Hack^  mattock",  5.  10.  Hal/hake 
may  be  a  kind  of  pickaxe  with  only  one  point,  for  breaking  up  stiff 
land,  and  grubbing  up  roots,  &c. 

Harcabushes.      3 1 .     Popular  form  of  arquebus. 

Hardel.  28.  Apparently  "  a  hurdle ".  The  Mod.  Engl,  form  is  a 
southern  type  O.E.  hyrdel\  the  form  in  the  text  may  well  stand  for  the 
Kentish  her  del.  This  form  without  the  change  of  ^  to  ^z  befoie  r  is 
found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Pictorial  Vocab.,  W.W.  8 1  4.  6 — "  cratis, 
a  herdylleP  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  entry  immediately  before  this 
in  the  Glossary  is  "  Palus,  paxillus,  a  fold  stehe^\     In  our  doggerel  we 
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have  the  phrase  *'' hareUls  and  stahs^\  v.  28.  The  combination  is 
sensible  enough,  as  the  former  would  be  of  little  use  without  the  latter. 
Levins  has  "An  Hardel  crates  lignea  ",  55.  46  and  31.  19.  This 
form  is  rather  remarkable  from  a  Northerner.  Palsgrave  also  has 
'' Hardel— z\2:\^'\ 

Heeues,  Bee-.  13.  "Hives/*  This  is  a  clear  Kentish  form,  from 
O.Kt.  */></;  W.  Sax.  hyf.  The  Mod.  Engl,  hive  is  from  the 
Midland  type  with  unrounding  of  O.E.  J/  to  J  in  M.E.  The  pro- 
nunciation in  the  text  is  made  certain  from  the  rhymes  heeues^  theues 
"  thieves  ",  sleues  "  sleeves  ". 

Hether.     "  Hither."     End  of  nearly  every  verse. 
Hooyes,  "  Shippes,  hulkes,'*  &c.     64. 

Hosen.  11.  O.E.  hosan.  Probably  a  kind  of  gaiter.  Palsgrave, 
*''  Hosyn  and  shossys — chaussure." 

Humbled,  ould  humbled  heeles.     52. 

Inkyll.  16.  "A  kind  of  linen  tape,  formerly  much  used  for  various 
purposes,"  N.E.D. 

Irish  Dartes.  33.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  informs  me  that  the  Irish 
are  always  represented  in  mediaeval  drawings  as  carrying  two  darts. 
This  was  apparently  a  national  weapon. 

Jets.      55.     Levins,  "A  let  or  toy,  gestus,  jocus,"  85.  45. 

Kay3ens.     38.     Cayenne  pepper. 

Laced  mutton.  36.  Evidently  a  slang  expression  of  the  period. 
Cotgrave  has  "  Laced  Mutton^  Garse,  putain,  fille  de  joie  '* ;  cp.  mutton  in 
Cotgrave.  This  is  one  of  Thomas  Newbery's  jokes.  See  the 
context. 

Lattin  and  brasse.  20.  A  common  metal  in  mediaeval  times.  Bradley 
says  (sub  Laton)  "  a  mixed  metal  similar  to  brass ".  It  glosses 
auricalcum  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab,,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  768.  2, 
where  it  is  spelt  latun^  also  in  another  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W. 
567.  5,  where  it  is  spelt  latoun,  and  again  in  W.W.  653.  15  latone. 
John  Baret  of  Bury  in  1 463  mentions  "my  candelstykke  of  laten  with 
a  pyke"  in  his  will,  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  19.  Levins  has  "  Lattin 
aurichalcum  ",  134.  6. 

Lauers.  21.  "  Lauacrum  a /^zw^r  "  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab., 
W.W.  592.  2.  Cp.  also  the  will  of  Wm.  Honyboorn,  1 493,  "my  best 
hangyng  lauour  stondyng  in  my  parlour,'*  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  82  ;  also 
ibid.,  p.  1 46,  "  my  leyver  of  siluer  parcel  gilt "  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals, 
1552.     Levins  has  ''^  A  lauery  lauacrum,  imbrex'*,  74.  40.     Cp.  also 
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Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  301 — "a  laver  or  an  ewer  out  of 
which  water  is  poured  upon  the  hands  to  wash  them." 

Leames,  Collers,  Cupples.     47. 

Lese.  68.  "  Lose.'*  An  archaic  form,  O.E.  leosan^  M.E.  lesen^  frequent 
in  Chaucer. 

Limbecks.     30.     Palsgrave,  "  Zfm^ji^  for  a  styllatory — lembie." 

Lockeram.  8.  Tymms  in  his  notes  to  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259,  says 
that  this  was  probably  a  coarse  kind  of  Hnen.  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  in 
1554  leaves  to  "  Mother  Huntman,  a  new  vayle  and  a  lockerom  kercher  *'. 
Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  I47. 

Long  pepper,  Graynes.  38.  Long  piper  occurs  in  a  fifteenth-century 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.  as  the  equivalent  of  Piper  longum,  W.W.  603.  4. 
Cp.  also  longe  peper,  Bk.  of  Keruynge  (1508)  in  Babees  Book,  p.  267  ; 
further,  Babees  Book,  p.  126,  1.  I4I,  ^''Graynes,  ginger,  longe pepur^^  &c. 

Lukes,  veluet  of.  6.  Made  at  Liege  (Du.  Luiksch  f.  Luik).  "  A 
jaket  of  fyne  lukes  velvet,"  1545,  Lane.  Wills,  ii.  63. 

Lurch.      58.     A  discomfiture. 

Lye  pots.     41.     Levins  has  ^^  Lye  for  washing,  lixiuium",  99.  7. 

Males,  pattrelles,  and.  54.  "  Wallet,  portmanteau."  Seethe  fifteenth- 
century  vocab.  W.W.  656.  10,  where  we  find  "  male  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
*'  mantica  ",  and  again  W.W.  665.  15.  Prompt,  has  "  male  of  trussynge 
and  caryage,  mantica  "  ;  Levins,  "  A  Male^  mantica,"  1 7.  5.  Palsgrave 
has  "  Male  to  put  stofFe  in — masle  ". 

Marmalade.  37.  Levins  has  "  Marmalade  spice,  meloplacus  ",  8.  45, 
and  ^'-  Marmakt^  melaphacus  ",  93.  21. 

Maundes.  Pref.  100.  Catholicon  has  '''' Manvnde  escale,  ubi  mete 
vesselle  ".  Minsheu  has  "  a  Maundy  or  great  basket  ".  Cotgrave  has 
*' ./J/<3«rzJ  panier,  corbeiile  ". 

Mayles,  Claspes,  Eyes,  and.  55.  Palsgrave,  ^^  Mayk  that  receyveth  the 
claspe  of  a  gowne  into  it — porte." 

Millions.  17.  "Melons."  Palsgrave,  " iJ/y/on  a  frute — melon."  Cotgrave, 
"  A  Million  (or  melon)  Melon."  Minsheu  has  '*  Milon  vi  Melon  and 
Pompion  ".     Tusser  has  "Musk  million",  p.  94,  No  40,  1.  8. 

Moates,  hosen  without.  1 1.  Palsgrave,  "  Mote  on  a  gowne  or  garment 
— povtie." 

Moule  spades.  29.  A  spade  for  digging  up  moles,  evidently  the 
same  implement  that  Tusser  calls  a  "  sharp  mouhpare  with  barbs,  that  the 
mowles  do  so  rue",  Tusser,  p.  38,  v.  18.  Possibly j/)a^(?  in  our  text  is 
a  mistake  for  x/>flr^= spear. 

c 
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Muflers.      12.      Levins,  ^'Muffler,  focale,"  75.  31. 

Myghts=  "  mites.*'    Pref.  88.     For  spelling  cp.  remarks  on  delight  above. 

Mutton^  see  Laced  mutton^  ante. 

Mylners.  Pref.  83.  "Millers."  O.E.  mylnere^  M.E.  mi/ner;  cp. 
Catholicon — "a  Mi/ner  molendinarius ". 

Nayle  pearsers.     43. 

Neuerthrift.     69.     "  Ne'er-do-weel." 

Occupyeng,  sb.  occupation.  Pref.  23.  Palsgrave,  '■'' Occupyeng  of  the 
mynde";  Cotgrave  has  "An  occupying  occupation;   Nigoce.'* 

Occupyers.  Pref.  32.  "  Those  who  practice  certain  conduct."  Cotgrave, 
"The  occupier  (or  possessor  of  a  thing)." 

Owches.  9.  "A  stud  or  setting  for  jewels  of  any  form  or  material." 
Cp.  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  247  ;  also  cp.  ibid.,  pp.  36,  37,  where 
we  have  "  a  litil  nonvche  of  gold  ",  and  "  an  noiuche  of  gold  ".  Minsheu 
has  "an  Ouche  or  brooche".  In  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
I  439,  mention  is  made  of  "  myn  oyche  with  my  grete  diamond,  and  my 
Noych  with  my  baleys  ",  E.  E.  Wills,  p.  1 1 8.  16. 

Panyers  for  Pedders.  45.  Catholicon  has  "A  Pan^ar  opoferetrum, 
canistrum,  cartallum,  calathus  ".  The  v/ord  occurs  as  early  as  Trevisa's 
Higden  ;  cp.  Herrtage's  note  in  Cathol.  Palsgrave,  "  Pannyer  a  basket." 
Cotgrave,  ''^  A.  pennier^  Panier,  corbeillon." 

Partlets.  13.  "  The  loose  collar  of  a  doublet,  to  be  set  on  or  taken  off 
by  itself,"  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259.  See  also  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  ibid.,  p.  1 46,  "  my  best  velvet pari/et"  Levins  has  ^^Part/ei 
strophium",  87.  7.  Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  317,  has  "A 
neckerchiefe  or  part/et,  strophium".  Cotgrave  has  ^^  Partlei  gorgias, 
gorgerette." 

Pattrelles  and  Males.  54.  Paytrelle  and  Paytrylle  occur  in  fifteenth- 
century  Glossaries,  W.W.  628.  7  and  665.  36  respectively,  in  both  cases 
•=-antela.  The  editors  explain  the  word  as  "  the  strap  across  the  horse's 
breast"  and  refer  to  the  Ballad  of  True  Thomas — "His  paytrelle  was 
of  a  rialle  fyne,  Hir  cropur  was  of  arap6,"  &c.  Cp.  W.W.,  p.  628. 
Levins  has  "A  Paytrel^  antilena",  56.  37,  and  Palsgrave,  "  Peytrell  for 
a  horse,  poietrail,"  and  also  ^'' poytrell  ^zrie  of  an  horse  harnesse". 

Pastclothes.     13. 

Pastour.     60.     Pasture. 

Peckes.     2S.     A  measure,  cp.  "  Batus,  a  bushell  vel  secundum  alios  trium 

modiorum  a  pecie"  W.W.  567.  43.     Palsgrave,  "  Pccke  a  measure — 

cjuart." 
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Pedders,  poulters  and — that  ryde  day  and  nyght.  Pref.  57.  Catholicon 
has  "  a  Pedder  (A  Pedare  or  A  Pedlare),  revolus,  negociator."  Peoddare 
is  found  as  early  as  Ancren  Riwle ;  cp.  Heritage's  note  in  Catholicon. 
Levins  has  "a  Pedder^  circuitor".  Tusser  has  "packsaddle  and/>^^" 
which  is  a  kind  of  basket.     Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  5,  p.  36. 

Pedlers.  Pref.  61.  For  early  use  see  Catholicon  forms  of  preceding 
word.  Palsgrave,  Cotgrave,  and  Minsheu  all  have  Pedlar.  Cp.  also 
Herrtage's  note  to  Pedder  in  Catholicon. 

Peeles,  Bakers  long  peeles.  25.  "  Baker's  shovel  with  a  flat  disk  at  the 
end."  N.E.D.  O.Y.  pele\  cp.  "Patina,  a  Peele'\  fifteenth- centur>' 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  600.  46.  On  the  other  hand  Levins  has 
"A  Peele,  pala,  scalmus  ",  59.  21. 

Penknyues.  40.  This  word  is  found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Nominale 
W.W.  682.  21,  "  Artavus  2i  penknyfe'' 

Pennours,  Inke  homes  and.  4.  "  Pen  cases."  Catholicon  has 
"a  Penner  and  a  nynkehorne ;  calamarium ".  The  word  interprets 
pennarium  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries;  Pennere,  W.W.  601.  34, 
and  pener,  ibid.,  682.  15.  In  the  latter  case,  the  word  immediately 
preceding  is  a  horne^  and  that  which  follows,  ynke^  which  shows  the  same 
verbal  association  as  in  our  text.  Palsgrave  has  "  P^n^r  and  ynkehorne 
— escriptoire  '*. 

Pincases.  40.  Levins  has  "A  Pincase^  acicularium ",  36.  47. 
Palsgrave  has  '■'' Pyncase — esplinguette  ".  Cotgrave  has  "•  Tabouret — a 
pin-pillow  or  pincase  ". 

Pinsons — Fyles.     35.     Palsgrave,  "  Pynjowx  of  yrone — estricquoyres." 

Pitpat,  to  tale  and  retale  for  money,  pitpat.     Pref  16.      Ready  money. 

Pock es  for  Hogs.  47.  Palsgrave,  "  Po;^^  or  bagge."  The  expression 
in  the  text  is  one  of  Newbery's  jokes,  and  is  a  reference  to  "  buieing  or 
selling  a  pig  in  a  poke  ",  which  phrase  occurs  Tusser,  No.  16,  v.  3,  p.  34. 

Poinct.  10.  Palsgrave  has  ^''Poynt  for  one's  hose — esguillete '* ; 
Cotgrave  has  "  Esguilleter  to  truss  the  points — Esguillette  a  point — 
Esguillette  de  souliers.  The  straps."  Also  "  A  point  for  the  hose — 
Esguillette  ". 

Pomaiinders.  40.  A  ball  of  scent,  originally  an  "apple  of  amber'*, 
but  afterwards  applied  to  any  utensil  in  which  perfumes  were  carried 
about  the  person.  Cp.  Tymms  in  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  259.  On  p.  145 
ibid.,  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  1554,  mention  is  made  of 
a  ^^ pomander  of  gold  ".  Levins  has  "  A  Pomander  diapasma'',  80.  13. 
Palsgrave,  "  Pommaundre  to  smell  to." 

Possenets.      21.      A    small    pot   or    skillet.     The    word    with    slight 
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variations  of  spelling  occurs  six  times  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries. 
Cp.  "  ursiolus  a  posnet^\  W.W.  724.  36.  Cp.  also  Bury  W.  and  L, 
p.  151,  ''one  postnet  to  seath  meat  in/'  Will  of  Andrew  Cranewise, 
1558.  Prompt,  has  "  Poj-//^/,  urcius,  urciolus  ".  Levins  has  ''''Postnet^ 
urceolus'',  87.  20.  Palsgrave,  '•'•  Posnet,  a  lytel  potte " ;  Baret,  cit. 
Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  323,  "A  posnet,  or  sekllit,  chytra." 

Pottels.  29.  Two-quart  measure.  The  fifteenth-century  Glossaries 
have  potel  laguncula^  W.W.  591.  20,  and  the  same  word  interprets 
potella,  ibid.,  604.  26.  Cp.  also  the  Will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury,  1 463, 
'''' 2.  potel  pot,"  W.  and  I.,  p.  23;  also  ibid.,  p.  97,  "a  quart  pott  of 
pewter  or  of  a  pottell,"  will  of  Anne  Baret,  1 5 04.  Tusser,  "  Thencrease 
of  a  pottle^^  No.  21,  V.  12,  p.  57.  Palsgrave,  '-'' Pottell  measure 
— quarte."  Cotgrave,  "  A  Pottle — Mesure,  contenant  deux  quarts 
Anglois." 

Poulters.  Pref.  52.  Catholicon,  *' Pt/Z/^r  Auigerulus."  Levins  has 
'*  PW/^r  auiarius  ",  76.  16;  Tusser,  Puller.  No.  21.  9,  p.  56;  Palsgrave, 
''^  Pulter — povllaillier  "  ;   Cotgrave,  ''''  Poulter  Poulaillier,  triballeur/' 

Pooyes,  Pulpets  and.     64. 

Powle  and  pyll.    Pref.  34.    Levins  has  "  To  Poule  by  bribes,  depeculari ", 

218.  21. 
Po"wles  and  pylles,  such  as  p.  and  p.       Pres.  PI.  vb.     66. 

Pulpets  and  pooyes.  64.  Palsgrave  has  "  Pulpyt  to  preche  in — 
pulpitre  "  ;  but  Cotgrave  under  Poul-pitre  has  "  A  Lectern  (high)  Desk, 
or  Pulpit ;  also  a  press  for  books  to  stand  in  ;  also  a  Stage,  or  part  of 
a  Theatre  wherein  Players  act ".  In  our  text  the  word  may  mean  either 
a  desk,  or  a  bookshelf. 

Pursers,  Bag-makers,  "purse-makers."  Pref.  71.  '*  A/>«rjtfr,  bursarius," 
Catholicon.     Palsgrave,  "  Purser — boursier." 

Pyll,  powle  and.     Pref.  34. 

Quernes.    Querne  stockes.     30.    "  A  J2«^r«<?  mola  manualis ;  2i  Querne 

staffe  molucrum,"  Catholicon. 
Rackets.     25.     Levins  has  "A  P^ri^/ reticulum '*,  37.  34;  Minsheu, 

' '  A  rochet  or  rackety  reticulum." 
Rax=  Racks.     57.     Rhymes  with  wax  and  flax.     Levins  has  "  a  Pa^i^ 

for  a  crosbowe,  harpax  ",   5.   16,  and  "  a  Pari^  for  fodder,  persepe ", 

5.  18. 
Rayles.   12.   "A  kind  of  garment."  O.^.hragl.  A  fifteenth-century  L  at. - 

Engl.  Vocab.  has  "Reticulum,  a  calle,  a  rayle  or  rayne^^  W.W.  607.  45 

and  46  ;  Cooper,  under  Reticulum^  has  "  a  coyfe  or  calle  to  weare  on  the 

head  ".   Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  in  1554,  leaves  in  her  will — "  to  Elizabeth 
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Sparke  Wedow — oon  of  my  night  railes^^  and  to  "Mother  Huntman,  a  new 
rayle  "  ;  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  pp.  1 46-7.  Cotgrave  has  "  a  worn  aus  raile, 
Pignon";  Levins  has '*  A  i^^^/ for  a  woman,  amictorium  ",  198.37;  and 
Palsgrave,  '■''Rayle  for  a  woman's  necke."  Huloet  has  same  entry  as 
Levins;  cp.  Wheatley's  note,  Manipulus,  p.  329. 

Raynes.  8.  Cloth  of  Rennes.  Cp.  "  peyre  of  schetes  of  Reynes  "  in 
will  of  Lady  Alice  West,  139,  E.  E.  W.,  p.  4.  16  ;  cp.  also  Fumivall's 
note  in  Glossary,  ibid. 

Rocks,  whorles,  spindelles  and.  1 8.  "  Distaff."  "A  Rokke  (or  a  distafe), 
colus,"  Catholicon.     Palsgrave  has  "  Rocke,  to  spynne  with,  quenoille  ". 

Rolling  pinnes.     48.     Cotgrave,  "  i^o///«^//««^  raileau." 
Ropers.    Pref.  73.     "  Rope  makers."    "  A  i^a/^r,  cordator,"  Catholicon. 
(Northern  form).     Levins  has  "A  Roper^  restio",  76.  25.     Palsgrave, 
'"''Roper,  a  rope  maker,   cordier " ;    Baret,   cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus, 
p.  333,  *' A  roper,  he  that  hangeth  himself,  restio." 

Rowles  for  past.      25.      Same  as  Rolling  pinnes. 

Rout,  the  ruflyng.  Pref.  108.  Levins  has  "A  Route  of  men,  caterua, 
turba",  228.  24. 

Safegardes.  12.  A  kind  of  over-mantle.  Levins  has  merely  "A 
Sauegarde,  securitas,  tutamen ",  30.  42.  Cotgrave  has  "A  woman's 
safegard — Surcot",  and  under  the  latter — "an  upper  kirtle,  or  garment 
worn  over  a  kirtle." 

Saultes,  spoones  and  trenchers.  "  Salt  cellars."  19.  "  Salt  boxes,  dishes, 
or  cellars."  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  (1554)  bequeaths  "my  best  syluer 
salt  with  a  cover",  &c..  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  I44,  and  in  the  same  will 
occurs  "the  seid  gilt  salt  with  the  cover".  Cp.  also  fifteenth-century 
Metrical  Vocab.,  W.VV.  686.  9,  "W/^  parapsis."  Further,  in  Russell's 
Book  of  Nurture  (sixteenth  century),  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  I.  208, 
"  At  the  other  ende  of  the  table,  a  salt  with  2  trenchers  sette  ye." 

Saulters  and  Sopers.  Pref.  93.  The  fifteenth-century  Nominale  has 
''''2^  Salter,  salinarius",  W.W.  686.  34.  Levins  has  "A  Salter^  salarius", 
74.  30.     Palsgrave,  ''''Salter,  grencher,  marchand  de  sel." 

Scant,  nothyng  shal  be  s.  Pref.  50.  "Lacking."  Levins,  "jfj«/,  rarus, 
cams,"  25.  7. 

Scummers.  23.  Palsgrave,  '•'-S cummer,  escumette."  Cotgrave,  '''Scummer, 
Escumeur,  escumoir." 

Scuppets  and  Payles.  55.  Tusser  has  skuppat,  p.  38,  v.  19.  Accord- 
ing to  Payne  and  Herrtage's  note  in  the  Glossary,  the  word  means 
"a  spade  used  in  draining  and  making  narrow  ditches." 
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Seles.     See  CoUers  seles. 

Seg.      53.     Reeds,  sedge,  probably  for  thatching. 

Sheres  for  Sheremen.  50.  "  Shears  or  scissors."  Catholicon  has — 
"a  pare  o^  Scheres,  forfex." 

Shoone.      56.     "  Shoes."     Weak  pi.  form. 

Simnels  and  bunnes.  31.  A  kind  of  cake.  The  word  with  various 
spellings  is  common  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries,  e.  g.  "  artocopus 
symnelle'\  W.W.  658.  I  ;  "  Ortocopus  a  Symenel,^'  ibid.  599.  28,  &c. 
Palsgrave,  ^^  SymnellhreAe.^* 

Skeps.  28.  Kind  of  basket.  "And  into  skeppes  newe  hem  haste  as 
blyve,"  Pallad.  on  Husbondrie,  190.  105.  ''A  Skepe,  canistrum,  cofinus," 
Catholicon.  See  Herrtage's  note  on  the  word,  p.  341.  Levins  has 
*'  A  Skeppe,  a  measure  for  come  ",  70.  5.  In  his  enumeration  of  stable 
furniture  Tusser  has  "  A  pitchfork,  a  doong  fork,  seeue,  skep,  and  a  bin  *', 
No.  17,  V.  3,  p.  35. 

Sleads,  baskets  and.  Pref.  100.  "Traha,  a  sled,^*  fifteenth-century 
Nominale,  W.W.  724.  26.  Prompt.,  ''^  Slede  (instrument)  to  draw 
wythe."  Levins  has  "a  sledde,  traha",  48.  30.  Palsgrave,  ^^  Slede  to 
drawe  a  thyng  upon." 

Slops,  makers  of.  Pref.  73.  Used  in  various  senses.  Levins,  "A 
sloppe^  lumbare,"  169.  6.  Palsgrave,  "  Sloppe^  a  night  gowne."  Cotgrave 
has  "  A  Sloppe,  Haut  de  chausses  ",  also  ^' Wide  s/oppes,  quereguerses*, 
and  under  the  latter,  "Wide  slops  or  Gallogaskins,  great  Gascon  or 
Spanish  hose." 

Sowse,  trim  tubbes  for.  22.  Some  kind  of  stewed  meat;  cp.  ^^ sovse 
succidium",  in  the  fifteenth-century  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  614.  20. 
Sowse  also  occurs  in  Catholicon  with  the  same  meaning.  According  to 
Herrtage  in  his  note  on  the  word  (Catholicon,  p.  3  50)  Souse  was  the 
"  technical  name  for  the  pickled  feet  and  ears  of  a  pig  ".  He  notes 
further  that  a  "  dark  of  the  sowce-tub  "  is  mentioned  in  Nicholas  Progress 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  i.  137.     Cp.  Tusser's  lines: — 

Thy  measeled  bacon,  hog,  sow,  or  thy  bore. 
Shut  vp  for  to  heale,  for  infecting  thy  store : 
Or  kill  it  for  bacon,  or  soavce  it  to  sell. 
For  Flemming,  that  loues  it  so  deintily  well. 

Tusser,  No.  12,  v.  37,  p.  52. 

Stoppels,  wickers  and.  29.  "  Stopper  for  bottle."  Levins,  "  5'/o^^^'/,  ob- 
structorium,"  57.  10,  and  Stopple^  124.  39  and  170.  12,  in  the  latter 
place =epistomium.     Palsgrave,  "  ^/o^/>f// of  a  botell,  estoupayl." 
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Suckets  and  SIrrups.  37.  Levins,  '"'' Sucket,  spice,  succus,"  93.  26; 
Cotgrave,  "Carbassat,  wet  suckei^''  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  347. 
Also  "  Sucket,  Sorte  de  confiture,  ou  dragee,  a  wet  sucket  made  of  (white) 
pompion  sliced,  Carbasset." 

SumnerS;  Scriueners  and.  Pref.  76.  "  Hie  sitarius,  a  sumner,^^  Pictorial 
Vocab.,  W.W.  781.  1 4.     Cotgrave,  "A  Sumner,  Appariteur." 

Tabrets.  49.  ''  Kind  of  small  drum."  Cotgrave  has  "  Tabor  (or  Tabret), 
Tabour,  Tabourin,  bedon,  tabourinet,  tabouresse,  tambour". 

Tappes,  makers  of.  Pref.  85.  Levins  has  ^^Tappe,  fistulum,  epistomium", 
27.  II. 

Testers.  I4.  "  Part  of  a  bed."  Levins,  ''''Tester,  canopus,"  73.  18; 
Palsgrave,  "  Testar  for  a  bedde — dossier"  ;  Cotgrave,  "a  beds  teaster, 
ciel,  a  round  teaster,  pavilion  d'un  lict." 

Toothpikers.  40.  Cotgrave  has  "  A  tooth-picker,  Cure-dent ",  also 
"  Cure-oreille,  ear-picker  '\ 

Tramels,  treuets  and.  24.  "  Tramellum,  a  traysus,  vel  quoddam  genus 
retis,  a  tramayle^''  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  617.  17, 
18.  Cp.  also  Will  of  Sir  R.  Cooke,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  130,  '^the 
tramely  in  the  chimney."  Tymms,  p.  257,  defines  as  "a  moveable  iron 
bar  over  the  fire  to  hang  pots  on  ". 

Trunkes  for  Eles.  52.  Catholicon  has  "a  Trunke,  gurgustum".  See 
Wheatley's  note,  ''''  Trunking"  in  Whitby  dialect,  is  lobster  and  crab 
catching  with  trunk-shaped  framings  of  wand  work  covered  with  netting, 
&c.  Prompt,  has  "  nassa,  Trunke  ",  and  the  former,  according  to  Baret,  is 
a  "  wale  or  bowe  net  to  take  fish  ".  Palsgrave  has  "  Trunke  for  fysshe — 
boutique  a  poisson,  nacelle  ". 

Tlimbrelles.  66.  "  Tutibarium,  a  tumhrelW'  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth 
century,  W.W.  618.  17.  "Plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon,  and  waine," 
Tusser,  No.  16,  v.  7,  p.  35.     Palsgrave,  "Tumrell  cart,  tumbreau." 

Tricks,  chaffers,  lauers,  towels  and  fine  t.  21.  The  adj.  trick,  "clean, 
neat,  tidy,"  &c.,  occurs  in  Tusser.  Cotgrave  has  "to  trick  up,  orner, 
ajolier,  ajoliver,  paver,  attifFer",  &c. 

Tunder boxes.  54.  "Tinder  box."  Palsgrave,  "  7tt/7fl'cr  ^o.v^,  boytte  de 
fusil.      Tunder,  to  lyght  a  matche." 

Valances.      16.      "Adobyll  valaunce,"  Bury  W.  and   L,  p.  82,  1 493. 

Cotgrave,  "  The  valance  (of  a  bed),  Les  pendons  d'un  lict." 
Vardyngales.      12.     Cotgrave  has   "A  vardingale,  Vertrigalle,   vertu- 

gadin,  hausse-plie,  hoche-plie".  Under  "  Hause-eul"  he  has  '*  A  French 
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Vartingale,  or  (more  properly)  the  kind  of  roll  used  by  such  women  as 
wear  no  Vardingales ".  *'  Hause-plie,  A  Fardingale  (termed  so  by 
Citizens  wives)." 

Vyalles.  49.  Levins,  "  A  FirW/,  phiola,"  13.  15.  Palsgrave,  "  ^a//, 
a  glasse — fiolle." 

Wantels  for  packes.  45.  A  rope  or  strap  for  fastening  a  pack  to 
a  horse.  Cp.  "  my  best  pack  sadel  withe  a  new  nvante,  and  ivantyrop 
with  the  best  girt",  &c.,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  155,  1 569.  Cp.  also 
Tusser's  Husbandly,  No.  17,  v.  5,  p.  36,  "A  panel  and  ivantey,  pack- 
saddle  and  ped." 

Warbraces.  32.  Ox\g\n2\\y  '■'' ivarde  brace^\  See  this  word,  glossing 
hrach'iak  in  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  568.  36. 

Wast  cotes.     12. 

Wasse  =  was.     6i.     Rhymes  with  glasse,  passe. 

Wickers, and stoppels.  29.  "Baskets."  Catholicon,  *' a  ^/Vi^r,  vitiligo, 
vimen,  vitulamen,"  &c.  "  Basket  of  ivichers "  occurs  Paston  Letters 
(ann.  1 4 59).   See  Wheatley's  note.    Levins,  "  A  Wicker,  vimen,"  77.  26. 

Wimbils,  Chyselles  and.  43.  "  An  auger."  Cp.  "  Wymhyl  or  persowre, 
terebellum,"  Prompt. ;  "  A  Wymhle,  terebrum,"  Levins,  132.  3.  "  Cart 
ladder  and  ivimbk,  with  percer  and  hod,"  Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  6,  p.  36. 

Whight.  Pref.  3  8.  The  colour.  A  common  sixteenth-century  spelling. 
Frequent  in  Spenser,  occurs  also  in  Tusser,  cp.  No.  15,  v.  12,  p.  31. 

Wroottyng,  Rynges  for.  47.  Levins,  "  to  IVroote,  vertere,  depopulari," 
178.36. 
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THEPREFACE 

O  D  tt)e  great  gcucr,of  tjertiie  atib  ettict^ 

l^atli  planteD  man  t)ere,  but  fo?  a  fpace: 

%o  line  atiD  tolearnc^bp  t)is  toocatiort, 

Co  fcrue  OoD  ano  mati,bp  tbeir  o:D(natiom 

Co  te'eano  to  fel,  accoiD^ngto  trutlj,  5 

cal)ctt)er  It  be  mage  02  m  poutb: 

fe>ome  fo  I  to  trauarle ,  0:  to  labour  loitt)  tcoleg, 

rano  fome  al  thctr  Ivfe,  to  ttuDpe  m  fcolcs. 

^omcbp  muiniticooett)  honour  attarne, 

Co  be  clifcf  of  tbfclergpe.in  learning  to  raignc:  ro 

nno  foHieto  ttic  lalu,as  grace  ooetb  tt)tm  call, 

flno  fome  to  gcDt)  fcicncc5,a0  moft  bnto  fall. 

tL^s  3(  bane  mp cbaunce  noVn,  a  a^arcbannt  to  betj 

50  al  tbe  lubole  tooilo,  to  bono  men  anofr^^; 

Co  creDit  02  leno,from  tbis  Dap  to  that,  15 

CotalcanDrctale,fo2moneppitpat. 

Co  beare  noU)  mp  name,pou  Uipl  be  glad, 

$!nD  tbat  (^al  pou  Unotu^botb  merp  and  fad: 

iWp  name  i0truelpt2)/aef 'Pr^^^r/fw^, 

51  man  ricb  ano  barp,luitb  tbpngeg  Mundiu,  2  0 
jf  O20one,pcarle,O2  golD,  ano  albpnoesoftoarCj 

j^ont  tpon  earth, imtb  me  can  cumpare; 

£l9pne  OCT uppeng  ts , bp  Tea  an D  b\}  lano, 

jR0  pou  (ball  hereafter  luel I  tmoerltanD* 

ai  Cb2ttlcnant>  l^eat!)en,ofmpmarcbaunDpfeb5fj  25 

lanD  31  agapne  of  theirs,  0;  eld  31  (houlo  Ipe; 

jJoU)  trulpfb2to  bpe^ano  rrulp  to  fell, 

30agcDDthpng(a5  jhauehearDtell) 

jaf  It  be  bfeo  acco^Dpng  to  rpgbt, 

15oth  Cod  ano  man,in  it  Doeth  Delpght  30 

53ut  falfe  iueigbtf  0  anD  meafures  be  erecrablCj 

3nD  to  the  occnppcrs  mod  Dnmpnable: 

l!iro  wlfurp  anD  feimonie,be  t\)i[!n^tii  a5  pll, 

£!nD  al  that  the  people  Doeth  polole  and  ppU« 

lanD  a0  J  haue  heard  tell  b^  p2eDication,  35 

Chaterto2cionw  a«  great  abhommatiom 

^0  all  men  DoeltnolD,a0  Uiell  as  Doe  J, 

tahight  from  blac1ie,to  Ipue  0;  to  Dp* 

Z(a  herefoie  gmd  reaDer,mart;e  toel!  m  mpnD, 

CQilo  hatb  of  me  nccde^as  fololneth  in  bpnd;  40 
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ordeclaratiok; 

ant  3  itttOe  of  tljem,monei?  to  catrt, 

i^oto  comelobo  ttjat  VoviU  3  Ijaueto  otfpatcfc^ 
tLpopejiLegates^ojCarDtnalleBjOfmemarftaue, 

iOarr0  fo;  tftcir  monep,  fine  picafaunt  ano  b;auc: 
45  ^rl9oppe«,2>eanc«,anD  DottouM^of  me  map  fpceoe, 

|^;icfie0,Clarbc5,anD  ^erten0,of  al  that  mv  naoe* 

g»ca,(£mperour0  ano  ifti'nge«,02  ©uane0  tn  Oegcet, 

S)uftr0,earle0,anDlLo.ioe0,U)pU  fcno  tntoma: 

I5aron0,!&npgbte0,ano  &quper0,t!)atU)are0  Doert  toanf^ 

Cent|?lmcn  ano  j;i0omen,notbpngQjal  Ijefcant* 

l^)urbanD  men,anD  Craftr0  mcn,a0  pou  fl^all  bearc, 

^uft  come  o;  cl0reno,to  mp  (^op  fo;  geare: 

ai  ocrtipadon0  to  me  muft  refoit, 

SLo  bup  ano  then  fell,  to  ott)er0coumfo:t» 

ai  15;cUjer0,i5aUer0,i3utcl)cr0  anDCa)kc0, 

$ll^;intcr0,g^tacionec0,  ano  fe(ler0  of  bu)be0: 

ai  l3oulicr0,anopeDiier0,tbatrpDeDap  ano  npgfct, 

fl  i^armour0 anD o\pner0,tbatin monep  ocJrgbt* 

5  E^^^S?«^^^^>^«(er0,to  mt \j)vii  enclpne, 

al  tuapttcr0,  Qaintncrs^tbatfrlletb  goio  lopne: 

fln3abcrDaa^er0,\aeDler0,anDmafecr0ofpinnc0t 

fli  true  l^oaeUer0,anOU(tper0of3;mic0. 

ai  MebiDrer0,  ©arduer0,ft^})crrmcn  ano  fullttB^ 

a  Caroer0,&pinncr0,anoHjeeperkinpidler0;    . 

ai  SDper0,D;aper0,ano  ^frcer0  Ipbetopfe, 

ai  ^pftemen,ano  feemeacr0,  tijat  3  can  Deupfe. 

ai  i»3;opOcrer0,JSapier0,i]nurltcr»anDIlimner0, 

aj  Upbolttcr0,l3;oker0,i^mmer0  ano  fefeinnfr0; 

akI5olDrmrtbc0, Copper  fmptl)e0,fineo:plapne, 

ai  i3Iackermitbe0,l3laocfmitbc0,ano  <5ioans  certamc^ 
^.      ai  15ag  mabrr0,)^urrer0,ano  tunier0  of  top0, 
■p      ai\uomenboficr0,anomaber0ofaep0: 
«»       ai  Collermabcr»ti«oper0,anD  lLumer0of  Opfljjes, 

aimabcr0  of  jpet0,  anDcatcber0of  iPp(bc0. 

21  pclutrrcr0,Cpnbcr0,(5Iaficrfl,anD|^iummer0, 

aitaU}per0,pjoiour0,&criuener0,anDfeumner0: 

ai  C5raucr0,Garucr0>ano  painacts  of  clotbc0,  i 

aiDiccmaker0,Carocplapcr0,anoruicarer0  ofotbcs^  I 

ai  armonrer0,/urbufl^erB,  and  Catler0  aifo,  \ 

ai  CoQaromongerOi  t^at  bp  t^e  tv^F  0o; 
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ai  CoUper0,McDDmaller6,anD  gojD  Billit  cli?ucr0» 

ai  {ipi^lners^auitfterSjanDi^ounuersofbelU^, 

ai  i32a(ier5,iaotter0,amimafeer6ofU)elle6: 

ai  fe>aulers,^aU)rer3,anD  makers  of  tappe0,  ^ 

5ai  makers  anD  D;ieirers  of  t)ats,  ba)Des,ano  cappes^ 

fll  makers  of  patteHS,aiiU  lantbo^nes  fo;  Ipgftts, 

21  ISclloloesbottels, anD  cafes  fozmi^gbts: 

21  Cl)erurgiens,|dl)i0c!tns,tl)at  tJiCtetb  tbe  Ccke, 

21  makers  of  li'mcof  tple,  ano  of  b;itcke»  ^° 

21 2Dtggars,tbatoctupietl)l]^ouels,mattocbes  anU  raKe0, 

21  Ueapers,anD^oU)ers,ofcomeanOofb:ake0: 

2i  ^aulters,anD  &opers,tn  CttteanD  £^olune, 

21  Carpars  anD  Carters,tbatD2puet)p  anD  Doiune. 

21  CoU)pers,anD  Currtars,anD  banners  of  leather, 

21  ^ft^e  makers, anDCoblers,tbatlDo:kefo.:alU)eatl)er: 

21  J^ree  mafons ,  B;icke  lasers ,  anD  Dalnbers  of  UjaUeB» 

21  Carpenters, 7opners>anD  makers  of  balies* 

21  l5oU)pcrs,  j^ietcbers, anD  makers  of  beaDs, 

21  maUeis  of  Vi02nr5,niaunDes,bafkets  anD  fleaDs:  ^oo 

21  makers  of  0Uflres,anD  li>o.2kers  U)itbf1?crt 

21  makers  of  ^aftes,anDDiaU)ers  of  tupert 

21  maktnrof CombfS,anDfo:crcrj5  cf  li,>c5, 

21  ^pertade  makers, fo<!  DimfigbteD  t^zBi 

21  battlers  of  fbtpfi^art^  Mariners  bolDe,  ^°5 

21  Captapnes^anD  folDtours,tbat  ke|jetb  an?  bolD^ 

21  matff  ers  of  ^u0cke,  anD  Bjuglcrs  dcut, 

21  ^lapcrs  anD  ©inftrelles,  anD  t-)e  niflrnj  tout; 

21  occupanons,  notu  tnDer  tbe  &unne, 

5^o:tobeb2iefe,uiitbnTebauetoDG5ne:  *'° 

2nD  tbat  fljallrou  knoU},perfed:I)>  anD  true, 

^r  reaD^ngtbts  bcokcasbcre  after  Doetb  cnfur* 

C3[nD  thuB  enDetb  tbe  Declaration,  of  tbe  great  ^ar^ 
cbauntof  tbcU)o;lD :  calleD  iHues  TrdmatUus. 

CV)erefoIolDetbtbebcDke,  anD  bis  calli^ng  of  peopleto 
faieof  btsmarcbaunDpfe:  tuttb  a  rebearfallof 
part  of  bl0  luares  h^  name. 

iSaut  tmbaf 


THE  NAMES  OF 

li^atla(^n^nr,Uibatrckcrou,U)!iattDrnroubrc^ 
..^^,. Come  ticthcr  to  nut,  IcdUc  luhat  rou  can  fprc: 
<^V^v  J  banc  10  fell  of  dll  thvngcs  \3nCf  r  tt)f  ^krc 
taiiat  iaclxc  vou  niv  matters  ^  C omc  l)ctljer  to  mc. 

C  J  lianc  to  fell  bfflUes,  fo: men  of  Dritrnf . 
dn5  bmKes  of  all  lames,  mott  pleafaunt  anD  frnc: 
i?fal  .lrtesan0  5S>to:res,astiienUirllenclrne, 
tU  !)at  Idifec  \:ou  Oentvlman.-'  C  omc  ijctljer  to  mc. 

C  H  bane  all  tljc  bolr  Doctours^an^  other  Uirvtcrtf  grauc , 
15r»kesofaUlanauages,heremavr^"*)'^u^*: 
fables  ano  balaoes/fao  nurv  ano  b:ane. 
CU  bat  us  It  tbat  rou  lacUe ;  come  bcitjer  to  mc. 

€L  J  hanc  mhe  paper  anD  penncs,  to  looe  Uiitb  a  barjCi 
XnUeho:nes,annpcnnonr5,hnefmall  ano  large; 

P:imers  ano  a  b  c  es,anD  bcokes  of  fmall  charge, 
tahat  lacfec  ro"  ^coUcrs ;'  come  bcther  to  mc. 

C  e:a  hat  lacfee  rou  gcDD  people :'  et)mc  iKthcr  fav:e  marDf , 
tb  hat  bve  rou  lubat  fixUe  rou  :  fpeabe,  be  not  affrarOc; 
\^cxt  IS  to  DC  tought,  M  thrn^«  (♦  be  fav^e, 
^oth  fo;  htgb  ano  loiu,  come  hcthcr  to  me. 

C  ?  hauc  toares  fo:  C  mperours,\aingf  ^^ndencs  f  DuScfl^ 
1^6Sirone,pearle,anoOolD,Ui;cughtofalfutes: 
t^amanic^ilUe, fatten, ano  fine  cKluetofLufees, 
ta  hat  lackc  rou,  Ujhat  bvc  rou .-  come  hctbcr  to  me. 

C  3  haue  fine  purple, scarlet, anD  clothof  grvirnr, 

■r rcnch  hojD:, caps, bats,  from  Urnue  anD ^v-^r"«^* 

V inebeaDbanDNnecUebanD:,  fiomf  lauDcrstt}^iUarnf> 

fei  bat  lacUe  p  ou  iPaoame .-'  come  hcthcr  to  mc. 

€I/'r"f  Uarnfs,  fincCamenclie,  31  haucberetofelU 
/' vne  11  alnne,  fine  DollanD,  of  a mart;e  an  ell: 
-Trne  Lockeram,  fine  Canuaj;,anD  fullien  of  jSapclli 

{vl  hat  lackc  rou  mittris :  C  omc  hcther  to  mc. 

31  hattc 
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C  ^  bRuc  bilIfmrnntM?:af f !ct%finc  gr:Dcli3  anD  rrngrfft 
^lucbcs,  b;iOchrg,a!iD  frnr  aglets  fo:  ^rngrs: 
triangles, bcfefs,clarprs,  uiitb  inanp  gar  rtimgriS, 
tnbatlacfecro"  gentleman  :' came  bctbrr  to  wf» 

€_^hiiixt  pinnes,ptincrMaff5,  of  golD  filke  anti  tb:ttO, 
jf  oialli^eopteto  \ufare,U)l)atIaiDfiocrt  betrc: 
fi^rC^op  16  fo  large, nortirng  can  behrD, 
to  b^t  lac^c  i'ou  gmD  peopU:'comcbctbcr  to  mc. 

C  3  bane  fine  goljL}nrs,cloke«,taefect%antJ  roate^, 
5^pnciuii\ms,oublct\anD  borenitnrhoutinoates: 
jfrnc  Daggers, anDfenrurs, bag* purfesfo:  grcteSi 
tabatlaeberoumrfriinO:' come  beifterto  inc. 

C3bautfinepetifoffs,l3r2feranrjta(rofb% 
tnad  fotesjafegaroes,  liarDrngales  anD  frocfe*: 
J-rncmufler8,anDrarles,finef^T';tes  anOfmorfeN 
tdbatUebcrougcritplUjomanr  eomebrtbcrtcme-. 

C:?  bflpc  partlct*  fillct%  frnrrtlrt'  anU  fleurs, 
jf  rnt  napkrns.palielothes,  anD  gibbet' fo: tbeuers: 
$)rlbebarber\6ncnTauiiUi3,anup:earv  13 j:  bneues, 
OTbat  bp  pou  ga)D  tuoman  t  Come  bctbcr  to  mr. 

C?bauefine  eihriebfetbrrs,  iDbittbleto  bladic  anUre^!  '* 

iDolttersanDpplloluesofDoUjnctolarbnDermms  beao* 
f-ynt  te(lers>currerne5, and  fine  carueD  beD' 
tsdbat  feebc  rou,  tDbat  lacfec  fO" '  Come  betbcr  to  mc. 

CUf  basjt  Couerlet*  of  arras,  anD  fine  Hapithnc  tuo:kc>  ^  ^ 

Cf  all  ra:t* anD  culloures.  b:igbt  TaD  anD  Durkc: 
fetarneD  clothes  anD  images  ,  fromthe great  Ccnitc, 
TO  bat  lacbc  pou  nt^  frienD  ^  Come  bettjer  to  mc. 

C3f  bane3[nfer!LCrek)r!I,anD  gar  nalnnces  fine, 
pannes  to  luanne  ueDMoitb  gfnc  cc:De  anDlrne: 
jZht  moner  ispour  olDnt,anD'the  luare  is inrne, 
Comt  fep  fo;  toar  louc,o;  come  bjjc  of  me. 

2.1IU,  :ibji:* 
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C  3f  f)aiie  fine  CnbbQ;^0^Coontoar0:f  anD  fine  table  lo^tBi 
3o^neD  fo;me09t!(DU0,ant)  tretleld,buibeler0  anDfU)o;D0: 
$,Qtbr0  <Slmon0  ano  CDarl?tte,note0  9tllton0  anD(CourO0i 
tmijat  taciie  pou  gcoD  iDrue0^  Come  better  to  me* 

C  gr  bane  to  fell  <rartiet0,cbtfte0,(oifer0  anb  locfctf^ 
)3:eCre0  and  )&e^e0,u)bo.}le0  f)iinorllr0  ano  roc^0: 
pyia  CcDfe  anD  Capon0,^rnne0  Cbtc1ien0  anD  CodUr^ 
tS2ll  nat  U)are0  ooe  pou  latae^  come  betbec  to  me« 

C  31  bane  table  f Iotbe0  fine,  anb  nap*(n0  great  a  nb  fmalf, 
f\!nt  &aulte0,rponr0  ano  trcncber0,  fd?  parlonc  anb  ball 
j^pne  \3aper0  taitb  fio;ir0,to  narle  on  a  luall, 
TO  bat  lacfee  i^oix  mifhiB  i  Come  betbec  to  me. 

ir3?jaue1tBaron0,CDluer0,offl:in^iaetDtrranb(iDlaire, 
<?rcat  bf  (rc!0  of  Copper,  fine  lattin  ano  b^alTe: 
13otb  potB  panne0  nno  fecttc  K,r«:b  a0  neuer  toaf^ 
OT  bat  lacfee  pou  fir,  Uibat  bT?e  pon  i  come  betber  )co  me* 

C  3f  banc  platter0  ^rlbe0,  fatof  er0  ano  canblefffcS^, 
Cbaffcrs,  lauer0,toUiel0, ano  fine  trtcfcCJ 
Boirenet0  frycng  panne0,  ano  tinr  v»uwrng  p^lcK^f 
^mbat  10  tttbat  pou  feebe^  come  betber  to  me. 

C  ^  baue  of  all  tbi?nge0plentt»>to  farnrlb  a  boufe, 
^acke0fo;tcb(ere,anD  trappe0fo2  a  S^ufe: 
f'^nt  panne0  fo;  mplfee,ano  trim  tubbe0  fo;z  fotDfej 
j^pift  cbeape^anotbcn  b^e,  come  betber  to  me. 

C  31  bane  HaDeU,  btummer0,  aunb^  ;on0  ano  fptt0, 
p:ipppngpanne0,pot  ba)hc0,ouloCat0  anD  att0; 
anDp:eatpfineDogC.luttboutflea0Ointt0, 
^bat  lacbe  ^oump  fctenO:*  come  betber  tome. 

C  31  bane  fier  panne0,  fier  fo;b^  tong^  trenetC  %  trameUj 
a$  ofi  p2on0,  flelb  ba)be0,  anb  buc^et0  fo;  toefleB: 
Krougbe0,tra^e0,flafhet0,  mo;tar0  anbpelteltf, 
iSBbatlaete  ron  ff(ob  motber^come  betberttme. 
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CUftaa^WacfeetMBailrd^anD  all  fo:tC  of  reeled,  ,5 

zm  ull  earDC,Combe0,  ano  fine  fpinnvng  luJiaelcsj 
l^olples  fo:  patt^anD  fo:  Bakers  long  pecUs, 
3  i)aue  fo; i?our  mpnD,  come  l^etber  to  me* 

C  3  baiie  fine  (Eearres,  boultePanofioluer,  26 

Long poales  anD crotcljcs,  to  faupiD  tp  a  13oluer: 
llpme  fanD  anD  Hone, to  mahe  luitb  a  S^olucr, 
txaUatlacfee  poumt?  mailers.-'  come  betbertome* 

<[1I!)aucfinemonlti?fo:<ra)fee£i,anDfinccutt^nghnt^iie0,  27 

S!rf0fo:  l?ntcliers, anD  fine  glalTcsfoiUJi'uefl: 

C^cDecines  fo?  UatC  to  ft)o?^en  tbeir  Ipues, 

Wl  bat  lacfee  pou  lutjat  bre pou  f  Come  bctber  to  me, 

C3f  baue  j^annegfozkes  anD  f[arIe0,lTjo:t  anD  long  rakes  28 

J&kep*^  bul^ei^  anDpeckes,  barDeIC  anD  Hakes: 
15elte0,  beetrK  ano  lueDges,  that  goD  biUitf  makes, 
Mbat  lacke  pou  goo  boufebanoes:'  Come  b^tber  to  me^ 

C^lbaue  to  fell  toater  Cannes,  botogetC  anD  bottels,  29 

frboue!s,tttattock<  anD  ^poulefpaDes,  luic^ers  t  floppeligf; 
Jlankaroes  anD  mcnfures ,  of  pt^ntC  quarts  anO  pottvls> 
Come  fee  fo;  ^our  loue^anD  b^e  fo;  poucmone^e* 

C?baueleaDesfo;3SDt'^t'S,fineiLimbecfeCanDtti?lles,  30 

fiuernes  anDquerneHockea,  anD  great  Hones  fo;mi?Ue£r^ 
l^alberDMaolares,ClubC,  anDfo;iellbrlles, 
Mbat  is  it  tbat  rou  lacke :» Come  bttber  to  mc» 

C  3  bane  Wvnt  9le  Bare  f  ft>r^^^  fimnel^  anD  bunnc^J,  31 

Cakes  loaues  anD  crackenel ',  tub^ barrel^  anD  tunnes: 
l^arcabu(bes,tealfebakes,anDall  foites  ofCDunnes, 
t^Hbat  Uiare Doe  ^ou  lacke  ^  Come  betber  to  me* 

C3  bane  torell(ayunpotDDer,matcb  anD  gun  ttonr,  3^ 

JlongboU)es,Cro(re  boU)es,anD  all  tbat  to  tbem  gone: 
1KIlarb.2aces,lbcDt^ng  gloues.anDroD'of  Mbales  bone-i 
Mbat  iacke  rou  pong  men;*  Come  betber  tome* 

»*K  CJbauc 
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Clitiauc  feptarts^pl^cs  3laucltns,  anii3|ri(l^  SartetfT 
^potiC!5ji;iaucllc6OTl)kxlf6,anD^reltr0^£{fo;j  Cartes; 
tia  t)tppc35  anD  tubipCofUcs,  anD  cafes  fo;  i^artcs, 
tSl  bat  lacHe  ^ou  tant  mapt»e6 :?  come  better  to  nie» 

C  3!  baw^lotoes  ploto  ttace,l^o?fe  l^arnts  nnr>  H^wcoVotS 
l^acfee  faDoelC dollew  &eleg,anD  muhMt  barrotues: 
a3t»:D  lime  anD  lime  ttuigCifo;  tDt?lD  fotule  ano  g^parrotoetf 
CT  bat  rioe  rou  lacke  frienD  ^  come  feetber  to  mt* 

C?  baueto  felipinfonfi  i^pleg^ll^ammew  anb  &al»e«> 
feozfe  fbcone  jjiat^lcs  tl^alter£t,anD  fmetbtngeis  of  ftratDCs: 
CurtJcs  Cbecfc  anD  Creame,  anD  little  Caluesmaluec, 
^bat  Doe^ou  lacke,  tubat  bpepou:'  come  betbecto  me^ 

C  ?  baue  all  ki^nD  of  tirtualC^aftuell  fle(5  as  fi(b> 
fDplkc  iButter  egC^  a"ti  one  p^incipall  Dilb: 
Calleo  fine  laceDmutton,o,^  lubati?ou  can  tuill^, 
tan  bat  lacke  i?ou  tobat  feke  i?ou :'  come  betbec  temt* 

C3  ftaue  feucket^  feirrupC  <Sttnt  ginger  anD  ©armalaie; 
13ifkits^<IumfertCanD  Caraluapes,  asfineasiran  bemaDe: 
as  fo:Boticar^  anD  C5rocerr,  J  ham  all  tbat  traDe, 
^ou  (ball  fe  of  all  tb^nges,  come  betber  t&  me* 

c:  as  /igC  aimonD'^^  Kap^ens,llong  pepper  anD  dPrapne^, 
JDates  Biunes  f  jf&utmegC,  anD  gojD  fpice  fo^  rour  b^a^nes 
3  baue  all  tbinges  coumfo.jtable,fo;j  tbe  backe  anD  tjapnes, 
m  bat  Dorpon  lacke  fir  ;*  come  betber  to  me* 

C  3f  baue  fine  ffriacle  of  ©enes,  tfteplagneto  pzeuent, 
*  j^^net!Clatersfine£Drles>ofoDourei:cellent: 
J^pnec^ummes  anD19arfumes,as  euer  luas  fpent, 
Zija  bat  lacke  iiou  (gentleman :'  come  betber  to  me* 

€"  31  bane  fine ^omaunDers,  fine  ffcDtbpikersf  mwitu^ 
^iiicafcspenhnrues,fine  IB^unjcs  of  bndlcs: 
d^jrat  ^acoyics  fo:  l^og^anD  fo;^  Ciinnics  tougb  2^biftles> 
KU  bat  Doe  pou  toant  ibbnt  lacke  r^  ^^  cume  betber  to  me* 

3  baue 
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<r3f  Tjaueilpe  potC  Combe^^anD  fine  ciiloured  fjeare-,  41 

^uOit  CiuitanD  Campbere^^loitl)  other  flnete  geare: 
3  tiauc  fo:  rour  purpofe,  5  \izav  ro"  come  ncare, 
OT^at  15  It  tljat  ^ou  lacUe  c'come  ftetljer  to  me» 

C  ?  ftauc  fine  poutjer  to  makt  f  o«  fleape,  4^ 

^rnc  ^rtljcs  anD  ^ikclefl,  fonfiem  that  can  reape: 
^f  c[^^JnDllo^^s  anD  CSlfictftones,  3  tjaue a  great beape,' 
Wi\)t{t  iatkt  men  l)onclr  man ;'  come  tjetfter  to  me* 

C 3  ftauc  Ijcre  to  fell,  fine  j^oeDelf  anti  SCfttmbeIg,  43 

^arlc  prarfcrs  fmall  poDCCbpfelles  anD  ^imbi!^;: 
a5laDC5,anDfo:  tIClcauccs :  fine l^uttclC  anD  15^cmbil0, 
^sabat  Doe  pou  lacbe fneno :» come  betber  to  me* 

Ci'^o^'polcat^  anD  WXt^el&y  K  baue  trapper  anD  fnare^,  44 

fvm  bo:nes  fo2  l^unters^anD  ©ounDes  fo;j  ll^ares: 
i^pnc  16ugle5  fo;jci5ent|'lmen  y  and  l^ozttsfo^  spares, 
M  bat  lache  pou  0r,  tubat  bpe  pou ;'  come  betber  to  me* 

C  ^  baue  l^amelTe  l^elmetj  ^a^Ie  cotes  anb  3acfee5,  45 

<3v2t  tuebbes  anD  (lDp;jte«,&acbecIotb  anD  feacfees: 
panders  fo:\aeDDCTs;,  anD  Inantrli?  foi  parhcief, 
^b^  lac&e.rou  Uibat  b^e  pou :'  come  betber  to  me« 

C  31  baue  all  tb^nges  fo2  ^arbourd,  Cafes  ^niuta  f  fffounj  46 

j^02\aiaper5anD  ^ummerS:,  garments  anD  b^fours: 
Cocfe(  combes  anD  boD^ ,  anD  gap  cotes  fo;j  SDtKours, 
m  bat  lac^e  ^ou  mp  matters  ^  come  betber  to  me. 

C3I  baue  Iftaufees  lures,  l^eptbonges  anDdlogs^  47 

i^eames  CollersCupples^anD  cba^nes  fo^2Dogs; 
l^pnges  fo;j  ixi^cottpng,  anD  p ockcs  fo:  l^ogs, 
^bat  lacbe  ^ou  gcoD  lupues  f  come  bet^r  to  me* 

C3lbanelAOlltngpmneslBatttlDo;^luall^boulSf  ll5;tome;  .  4s 

TOplD  bealtes  anD  )anppets,ret  from  bcponD  i^ome: 
^pne  gap  t  Uraunge  (DarlanDSjfo;^  l52pDe  1 15?pDc  gromc 
^liiat  lacfccpoufap^emarbens  :'come  betberto  me. 


THE  NAMES  OF  '^\ 

49  f:Hia«tl^arpts,llutf6,;iH^allc0,ffiab2etC,atttJ^^pe0, 
^tioncllcr0,Craiie£J,1dccoffes,Magtapleg,anD&nrpei5: 
j^rnc  IclTonB  fo;  mapDc0,to  be pe  them  from  ttri'prg, 
tdt)at  10  It  that  ^ou  lacke :"  Come  better  to  mt. 

50  cHnuel5:rt)cl0,feal>liel0,bt^?rop0,anDJErapperi5, 
0brrc0fo.2fel)crcmcnifo2ELat»lour0,anDCappfr6: 
i3rt%fenaflc0,anr)^purre0,anoalfobellclapper0, 
Wii^sL Doe  nou  lacfee  lir;'  Come  better  to  me* 

5'  C'3  !)aueallmllrume!it0,t!)atC!)erurgfen0Doet)fe, 

SCo  grauc  0?  to  c  arue,neU)  fet  from  ttje  ri!eU)C0: 
^  f  pe  tdieU)  iubat  3  t)aue,rou  luolD  tnonder  anD  mufe, 
wbat  Doe  rou  laeUe:*  Come  bctber  to  me* 

5»  C3  baue  fe!)ip0  fo2  the  tea,  lBoatc0,15arge0,  anDaaleie^ 

^tiajl)CDbe0,anoj^et<>  anDgrcattruntic0fo;C'le0; 
Values  fo;:  all  ro2e0,  anu  fo:  oulDtjumbleo  t)eele0, 
tSll;at  febe  rou,iubat  bpet^ou.-' Come  betberto  me» 

53  C3bauc  timber,  SCrUi^ncbe,  fetratD,fee0,anb  Ke^Dt 
<Drrat  plenty  of  grat?ne,anD  all  fe^no  of  faDcr 

i^ojUt  Uibatron  Mffec,  of  mrrouftjall  furclr  fpatie, 
Wi\)i[!  be  rou  fo  Qraunge:*  Come  betber  to  me* 

54  c  3  bauc  ^taple0,  Barre0,l^ajbe0,ll^rnff  f  j5,  anD  ILaf  cbe0, 
i^rne&tffle^ariD  J^lmt,ff  under  bore0,anDaaatcbe0; 
fBattrclle0  ano  ® ale0 ,  tuttbout peer e0  0;  patcbe0, 
^XHbat  Doe^ou  lacke  fir;'  Come  betber  to  me* 

55  c  ?aue  i*^ullrtig  mr!^  £Drlcm^l^Mpnb  mvK  and  fa^^les 
t)cr»pcs,^^;ri)C0>  lletber,q[ftCi  &fuppet6,anbparlc0: 
§Lampc  blacbe  fo:  Currms,  Clarpc0,CFe0,anD  spaple0, 
ZU  bat  lacbe  rou,  tubat  b^t  vom  Come  betber  to  me* 

56  r  IE  banc  here  to  fell  lBufrIC0,  $llblaDC0,anb  llaffe0, 
^bronc  Clippers, ano  13n)te0, Cables  anb  rpaftC0; 
13Drcsfo:3:uo[lcrs,  and manv  fine  rafteiS, 
:;abatboesou  iactitt  Comebetbcc  tome* 

3(baue 


'1 


ALLKYND  OF  WARES, 

CH  fiawebarefojl^oftlcr6,1LaDDer0anti  ttar,  57 

/|7nc&aalt&opeanDCant)eIl,|BirfbS^aranliOTar: 

^  ion  Cole  i^o?en,  l^cmpeanD  fine  i^!ar, 

ca  fiat  lacbc  i?ou  mp  matters.-'  Come  better  to  me. 

C  3  ftauc  £D:nament<^?mplfmentg,fitfo:  t!ie  Cburcl),  58 

j^rne  Uod*  fo2ctiilD:en,of  CCTrllolu  atiD  Icurcl): 
J3f^  ba«enotquicteeraIe>  ?  fljall  bauealurcbi 
Vklhiit  00c f  ou  lathe  fir:' Come  better  to  me. 

C  t^r  ItotJ^  turll  luer  fearclwirtiin  iDeebes  nrntt  59 

l^etattioufanD  Tbaue.knittjpinalrner 
j^f  3  fell  tliem  not  all  the  foner,  tbe  iolTe Uirll  bt  mpntf 
Come  mattcrs^come  Oame0,come  bpe  of  me* 

IT  jaou  fl^all  bnderttartu^tbat  Ji  baae  mucb  mojr,  tc 

J^armes  ll^oufes  OTmD^ ,  and  Cattell  great  fto;e; 
<!5reat  KlanDanD  )^attourtffom  fl^ozeto  fl^o^e, 
Ml  bat  lacke  pou  (iDenttlmen  t  Com^  betbcr  to  me* 

£31  baae&pttfaclcs,  mabeof  fineBttrrallglalTe^  61 

flnb  cafes  fk-om  3Durfe|»e,  tbat  fetneuer  feene  tualTe: 
j^iifh  tbinges  as  T  hanp^fomc  rbtapc  oi  ^uu  paffe, 
lloike  bere  fo;  pour  loue,come,U)bat  loill  pou  bpe  / 

C  ?  haue  e  afes  fo:  CrabC  1  fo;  CreueflTes  anb  Cranes,  62 

Cafes  fo2  Q^eooUjes,  fo:  J^al  gates  ano  ilanes: 
Cafes  fojCuthrttroles, ant)  fo2l)o:remanes> 
OTbat  Doepou  lacUe;'  come  betber  to  int. 

C  3  haue  cafes  fo2  Caff  els,,  fo:&t(TplesanbEras,  «3 

Cafes  fo2  tbe  W  pnD,anD  the  Uieatber  tbat  frots; 

J^vnecafesf02Counges,tbatneueragrff;s, 

OTbat  Doe  pou  lacbe  lurues  ^  come  betbcr  to  me»  ' 

C3lbauecafesf02S>b!ppes,fo2l^)u!!tesanbfo;l|^pcSf  ^4 

Cafes  fo2peVDe0,fo2pulpetC  and  popes: 
Cafes  fo2C5ra(]iopper8, tbat  mufbcoiineffrmpes, 
Klbat  lacUc  pou  lobat  bpepou :'  come  betbcr  to  me. 


THENAM'ESOF 

^5  C?  ljaaecarc£ifoj§)cotcliei5,fo:tl)tmftat6ppefemt^8; 

Cafesf  fo;t  Rlljclebarrotucsi,  anDfozCDojfepenncs: 
Cafes  fo.:Cauc0fo:  Capons  anDl^enncs, 
ZBuatDoepou  lackenoiu ;» come  betbcc  tome* 

^  C  3  tiaite  cafes  fo  j  Cole  rafees^fo;^  SDumbiclles  ann  ^pUleil 

Cafes  fo?  ilime  pttC  ^  fo;  ^pountai^ncs  anD  l^i^les: 
^vm  cafes  of  l^empe,  fo:  fucb  as  polules  anD  pi?Ues, 
^ai^t  IS  tt  tf)at  ^ou  iacke  ;f  o;  iu!)at  lorU  r  ou  btje  ^ 

^'  C  3  am  not  ableftalfe  mv  toaces  to  erpjeflTe, 

^encrallp  b^  name :  3  tell  i?ou  tJoubtlelTe: 
^at  b^ieflp  tftws  of  all  tl)i?nges^part  ?  confeCTe^ 
^a^tng  lu^at  lac^  ^mi  ;>  come  \)tt\itt  to  me* 

^^  C  Come  to  me  all  ^ou,  tl>at  netolp  beg^nne:, 

SnD  3  tupfl  fjottlD  ^ou  tjp,  euen  bp  tf)e  cfjinne: 
fDbougb  ^00  lefe  in  tfte  firft  peare,tbe  nert  ^ou  mastofntte 
31  lu^ll  fo  be  jour  fcieno,  come  ftetber  to  me* 

^9  in  Come  tome^ou,  tbat  ^etneuec  could  t^t^ut^ 

^mtt  men  ano  l|o;:fe  mmjti)atl)v  ti>e  luaj  D:puer 
i^ou  tl)at  %ti^  j^-eiieHtuiflsiig^  ty:^l  ftcpue, 
lucfe  no  fejnoof  toares,but  comeftetgeir  to  me* 


70  K         ff3i:afeeft0eDetolDl)ome,anDtoberei?ouD0elenb5^ 
V*       jDafee  fieeDe  lott!)  lubome,  anD  fjoto  ^ou  Doe  fpenD; 
ail  r'ou  that  in  DaeDctJOur  eu  jll  li?ues  amenD, 
Jlacfee  no  fo;itcs  of  Uiares^but  comel)etl)er  to  m^» 

7'  caifotbfsfl^all  be  nolD^m^  nert  erbo;?tattow, 

SLhat  pou  fo2fake  2Dtce,CarDeS:,anD  fornication: 
ail  erceire  in  apparell.anD  all  blafpljemation, 
%litn  lacUe  noluares^bnt  come  tietberto  me* 

7^  C  Sbc  oulDel[D;jotterbe(s,  Ifeepetbetobole  from  tbeb;^oSeii 

i3i7  tire  moutbcs  of  al  people,  tbtis  baue  a  fp  ofeen: 
iSccaufe  all  ^.arcftauntes  anD  Cbapmcn,  3  Doe betofeeit, 
^t  jll  callpnsr  tiut^^t  lacbe  ^qu^  come  i^et^er  to  me« 

SEl)U0 


ALLKTMD  OF  VVARES^ 

CSCftws  to  f  onclune,  no  furtftcr  to  cl^me, 

OTttfi  this  nTerp3fett,antip©:e  Cmplc  i^^me: 

5^02  fecraaunteg  anti  Cl)rIt';jen,to  palTc  Ujit!)  tie  ft^mej 

3t  tonnmitnt  Upfur^,no  ftutt  it  U)^ll  bt* 

Cl^ntlf  mt^2tf)  in  meafure^is  a  pleafaunt  tivtt^^ 
%o  \jj:vtt  ano  to  rcoc  U)f  II,  be  gpftes  of  learni?ng: 
^ttntmbtt  tl)is  tucH,  allpcutftatbei'ounff:, 
©jcercifetjertue,  ani»  ruletpcU^our  toung^ 

C FIN  IS.   (g?)  21^l)oma5  ipeiubrrB* 
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